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IN AN OLD GAKDEN,. 
nena 
BY M. H, BROWNE. 
Yellow roses, purple pansies, 
Tufts of heavy-headed siocks; 
Either side the quaint old gateway 
Blazing, toreh-like bollyhooks. 


Hux wood borders—yews fantastic— 
Wallflowers that with every sigh 

Spill such scent;that e’en the brown bees 
Reel with rapture wandering by. 


Oh, the ecatasy of living! 
How it thrille my life to-day! 
lcau almost hear the flower bells 
Tinkle where my footsteps stray! 


In a garden God first placed man, 
There first woke Love's magic thrill; 

Apd methinksa breath of Kden 
Clings to earth's old gardens silll. 


HEART AND RING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.” 
“MADAM’S WARD,” ‘THE HOUSEIN 
THE OLOSH,’”’ “WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,’ “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,”’ BTO., BTO. 











CHAPTER XXXL 
CURIOUS expression, almoat one of 
satisfaction, shone for a moment in 
Percy Levant’s dark eyes, 

“] understand,’ he said quietly. 
“Though not with us you will be near st 
hand? And 1 am to come here the day 
after the weduing?”’ 

‘*Y¥es,” said Spenser Churchill, nodding 
complacently. ‘You will come to me and 
obtain the key to the enigma, and I flatter 
myself, my dear Peroy, that you will, | tear, 
alas, for the first time, overwhelm me with 
gratitade! Ah, lucky, lucky boy! If 1 bad 
had the good fortune in early life to possess 
such @ friend as 1 have proved myself to 
you, where should I be now, I wonder?”’ 
and he sighed unctuously. 

“In gaol, I sbould say,’ retorted Percy 
grimly. Then he added quickly,” But I 
like your plen,and I willdo my best to 
carry it out. As you say, it is too late to 
draw back now——” 

‘‘Much too late,’’ laughed the philantbro- 
pist, “even if you wished to, which you do 
not, my dear boy.” 

“No, 1 do not,” he assented, and be took 
acigar from bis case and lft it, his white, 
shapely hands trembling slightly. ‘I am 
wiiling to follow your inetructions; and all 
I ask is that which you have consented w: 
that you keep away from Pescia.” 

Spenser Churchill nodded acqlescing|ly. 

“Certainly. I agree with you, that the 
leas I am in evidence tle better.’’ 

As he spoke, s footman came across the 
lawn with a telegram. 

It was from Lord Uecil, and had been 
forwarded from Meurigcy’s. Mr. Spenser 
Charehil! took it and opened it. 

“The marquis’s condition is upaltered, 
Cecil Neville,’’ it ran. 

He tore it into minute fragments, 

“A request that I will speak at the an- 
nual meeting of the Washe: women’s Hurial 
Fund next week. You see what sacrifices 
I am making tin your behalf, my dear 
Percy,’”’ he eaid, shaking his head, ‘I 
think I am rather thirsty: it is this pecu- 
liar alr, | suppose, A amal!l brandy-and- 
soda, now—will you join me, my dear 
Perey? No?’ and with a gentile sigh he 
aumbied towards the house. 

Percy Levant dropped down on the grass 
and smoked fu lously for some winutes 
then he flung 
were / agitated LO 8BmMOks6 


“Yos, I'll doi !—I’lido it!’ he nukered., 





the cigar fromm lim asi! be | 


, 


| 





‘Ob, my beautiful angel, for your sake,— 
it is for your sake!” 
* a + 2 a7 * 

Some men takea great deal of killing; 
the Marquis of Stoyle ought, according to 
medical rules and poetical justice, to bave 
died out of hand; but he clung to life tena- 
ciously, and not only refused to die, but 
got better! 

In ten days from Spenser Churchill's de- 
parture, his lordship rallied, and to the sur- 
prise of everyone, including the doctors, 
regained sufficient strength to enable him 
to leave his bed. 

But a great change bad taken place; one 
of those extraordinary changes which baffle 
médical science and set all ite knowledge at 
nought. The marquis bad not lost his 
reason, but his memory. 

He was perfectly sane, understood every 
word that was said to him, and could con. 
verse with all his wonted acuteness and 
sardonic cynicism; but he bad forgotten 
everything excepting those things which 
bad occurred in years long back. 

It was exactly as if the latter years of his 
life, with all their experience, had been 
wiped clean from the tablets of his mind, 
and as be sat in his easy chair looking out 
of the window, he was under the impres- 
sion that bis wife had just ieft him, and 
that time had put back the hands on life’s 
dial twenty years, 

The doctors were both startled and pus- 
sled. Ifhe had become actually insane 
and idiotic, they could have understood it; 
but thata man should lose all boid upon 
twenty years of bis life, and yet be able to 
understand what was said to him and oon- 
verse rationally, was littie short of pheno- 
menal, 

They sent for Lord Cecil, who came hu- 
riedly, and was received by the old man 
with a cold, haughty courtesy, as if they 
had not met for years, 

“Tam glad to see you Cecil,” he said, 
**You bave altered a great deal since I saw 
you last: you have grown; grown very 
much, 1 suppose you think of entering the 
army? Well, 1 will consider the matter, 
I imagine you would do as much mischiet 
asa civilian as you will do asa soldier. 
Tell your father, my brother, that, though 
I bear him no good-will, I will do my duty 
by you. Ask the steward to give you a 
five-pound note, and—you may go now, 
please,’’ and Lord Osoil, dismissed like a 
ashool-boy, left the room, too embarrassed 
and confounded to atter a word. 

“What is to bedone?’’ he aaid to the doo- 
tore, ‘Will he remain like this? It is ter- 
ribie, terrible!”’ 

Sir Andrew shook his head, 

“It is very extraordinary, very; but I 
must remind you, Lord Cecil, that it might 
be worse. His lordship isin possession of 
all his faculties, and, excepting this re- 
markable loss of memory, is as sane as you 
andl, I have had a long, and I must add, 
most interesting conversation with him 
this morning, and he talked with all his 
old brilliance—’’ 

“And bitterness,’’ said the other famous 
doctor, under his breath. 

‘‘As w how long this singular lapse of 
memory will affect bim, I really cannot 
say. Ittsan altogether unusual case. It 
is very bad, my lord, I admit,’”’ for Lord 
Cecil was much moved by theold man’s 
condition; “but, as 1 say, it might be worse, 
His lordship’s physical strength is improv- 
ing daily, we may say boaurly.”’ 

Lord Oecil sighed. 

“It is dreadful to bear him talk so strange 
ly,” be said, “Osan nothing be done no 
experiment be tried? Perhaps if I brought 
Laty GraceT”’ 

Bring her lad yeb!p 


he doctor here ia no knowing what a 





y all means?” said | 


familiar face may Go, Yes, bring her, | 


Lord Ceclil,’’ 


| 
4 


Cecil jumped into # hansom, and re- 
turned with Lady Grace, whom he took up 
to the marquie’s chair, 

‘‘Here is Grace, sir,” he said. 

‘4+race, Grace? What Grace?” demanded 
theold man, with a hard, keen glance at 
the beautiful face he usedto know so well. 
‘I have not the honor and pleasure of the 
young lady’s acquaintance. Do me the 
favor to introduce me, if you please.”’ 

‘Surely you know me, dear marquis!’ 
said Lady Grace, bending over hiin. 

The old man took her band and turned it 
over in his with a vacant smile, “Let me 
see, Peyton calls the girl of his Grace, 
doesn’t he? Are you Peyton's daughter?’ 

“You knowl am, my lord!” she sald. 
“You remember my father; your oldest 
triend!”’ 

“Jack Peyton! oh, yes!” ne said, with his 
old caustic smile. ‘‘My oldest and best 
friend: he proved himself so by running 
off with the girl I was going to marry. And 
then I married Lucy——”’ bis|lips tightened 
and seemed to grow stifiand bard—‘and 
she ran away too. I daresay sbe had ree. 
son, The child wasa girl: it ought to-have 
been a boy, and! hated it because it was 
notone, Yes, it ought to have been a boy 
and cutout Oeci], And now Uecill will be 
the heir, I beg your pardon, Ueoll,” he 
broke of with his sardonic smile, ‘1 forgot 
you were present; Yes, it was ea girl. 
Someone told me that it was dead: and 
Lucy too, No, I don’t wear mourning, 
why should I?’ with a bard, baughty stare, 
“Let the man who went with her wear 
mourning; 1 daresay he regrets her, the 
fool. He wasan old fisme of bers, Spen- 
eer Oburchill can tell you all about him, 
for he helped me to get Lucy away from 
him, Heaven knows what | sew in ber to 
take so much trouble! I don’t! Where is 
Churchill, by the way?’’ be proke off tw ia- 
quire. 

‘He ison the oontinent, sir,’ said Lord 
Cecil. 

“Ob! What a Pecksniff the fellow ia! 
The biggest hypocrite on the face of the 
earth, but useful—ob! yes, useful! And so 
you sre Grace Peyton, are you?” turning 
his glittering eyes upon Lady (race, who 
sbrank back half frightened. ‘‘Hem! I 
should think you’d make a good match 
with Cecil,” 

“Have you forgotten that weare engaged, 
Oecil and 1, marquis?’ she murmured, 
bending over him. 

“Engaged, are your” hesaid. ‘Rather 
early, isn’t it? But I’ve no objection, £n- 
gaged to Cecil, eb? By gad, | pity you if 
he has any of the Stoyletemper! The Stoy- 
les are the worst busbands in tbe world, so 
they say, and | think it’s trae. He'll make 
you wish you were dead before you have 
been married twelve monthal”’ 

“Come away, Grace,’ aaid Cecil, pale and 
stern, and he ied her out of the room, 

“On! Ceeil, I am so sorry!” she mur- 
mured, clinging to his arm, and looking ap 
into his face. ‘And we were to be married 
soon, too!”’ 

Yea,” he sald, ‘‘l am afraid the wedding 
must be put off, Gracel’’ and, though he 
spoke in acoents of regret, a guilty thrill of 
relief shot through him. “Poor old man}— 
poor old man! We were never on very af- 
fectionate term, but it burta me to see him 
like thia!’’ 

“And he may remain like it for ever so 
long!"’ she said, raising hereyes as her 
bead lay on his breast. ‘For months, per- 
haps. Do—do you think it would matter 
ifwe had a quiet, a very quiet wedding, 
Oecil?’’ 


He frowned. “Great Heaven!'’ he exciaimned irritably. 

‘“‘] am afraid it ian’t possible, Graca,’’ he | ‘I bave travelied half round the glove | 
replied, and again he was conscious of the | several times without your aasistanoe, and | 
same gulity turiil tf relief | eannotconceive why you should cons 

Hhe drew a iong breath, al ecemary © Dore j rine ” 
tably at the lace on her sieeve, * by coming acrom the cnanne! 


iy “It couldn't have been more awkward if 
he had died,’’ she said, almost sullenly. 

Lord Oeci! looked down at her gravely. 

‘'{ am very glad he is not dead,” he said. 
“I hope, and I think, he may recover com- 
pletely! We oan wait, Grace.”’ 

“Oh, yea," she said, with an effort; “we 
can wait; but it ia terribly awkward, all 
the same, and people are talking ao.”’ 

‘‘Let them talk!’ he said, almost sternly. 
“What do I—or what should you—care 
what they say?”’ 

A week passed, the marquis stili re- 
mained in the same condition mentally, but 
physically he progressed in a remarkabie 
manner. 

Toall intends and purposes he was a 
well and strong as be was before his sudden 
attack, and one morning he rang for his 
valet, and said, in bis old, haughty, listless 
manner, — 

“I¢ is very cold here, in London, Wil- 
liams," 

“Oold, my lord? Weareall complaining 
of the heat.”’ 

“So you may be, but that does not affect 
me, if | am cold,” retorted the marquis 
grimly. “I shali go south! Pack up what 
is necessary, and see that we start to-mor- 
row,” 

The valet was too well trained to exhibit 
any sign of surprise. 

“Yoa, my lord,’’ he said quietly. ‘Lord 
Cecil will acoompany us, I presume?’ 

“You do presume!” retorted the marquis, 

“Lord Uectl will not scoompany us! 
Great Heaven, do you think I want a 
school-boy Langing to my coat tails? Oer- 
tainly not—we go alone! Let me see, it 
will be very pleasant in Italy! Rome! No; 
not Rome, it will be too crowded; and 
Florence is full of tourists at this time! We 
will go to Pescia.”’ 

“Very good, my lord,” said the man, and 
he leftthe room and went straight to the 
dootors, 

“Italy?” sald Sir Andrew. ‘Well, yea, 
it will do bis lordship no barm and may do 
him good, Peacia is a quiet piace and will 
suit the marquis, I will write to the doctor 
over there and ask him to watch his lord- 
ship. And he wants w go alone, does he? 
Well, I suppose you can take care of him?”’ 

The valet professed himself quite capable 
of doing s0, and in theend it was decided 
not to thwart the sick man’s fancy. 

Lord Oecil was consulted and came to 
see him. 

“Will you not let me come with you, sir?’’ 
he asked, 

“Thanks, no,’’ replied the marquis."* De- 
lighted as [ should be to have you as my 
cou panion,” with a bow, “I must not for- 
get that your military duties have a prior 
claim upon you. No,I shall goalone. [| 
am aware that you all think I am dying, 
bat loan easmure you, with some regret, 
that you are very much mistaken. You 
will bave wo wait for the title a little lon- 
ger, Oecil Nevilie,’’ and he smiled sardon!- 
cally. 

What could Oecil say or do but assist as 
far as he was abiein securing the comfort 
and safety of the old wan who even in his 
weakness possessed a fiercer seif-will than 
moat nen can boast of in the prinee of their 
strength? 

They wrote to the English doctor at Pes 
cla, engaged a villain the best part of the 
town, and sent over his lordship’s travel. 
ling chariot and those servants whow he 
was scoustoined © have about him, And 
Oecil himself accompanied the party acroas 
the channel, though even W& this short 
esoortage tne marquis was opposed, 
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‘You forget that you have been III, sir,”’ 
said Ocecil quietly, “and that it ia my duty 
to see that your journey is made a oom- 
fortable aa possibie.’’ 

“Thanks,” retorted the marquis. ‘It’s 
a pity you couldn't have arranged a calm 
passage, but you couldn't do that, and for 
the life of me I can't think of snything 
else you can do, (iood-bye, Don’t trouble 
to write; I hate reading letters when I am 
abroad,” 

And this, with @ cold touch of his thin 
band, comprised his adieu to his nephew 
and heir! 


OHAPTER XXXII. 

EALLY, that was avery good idea of 
R Mr. Spenser Cbhurchill’s,’’ maid Lady 
Despard, looking round ber wa abe 
leant over the bridge which spans the river 
running sleepily down to the sea, “! 
should never have thought of coming to 
Peacia; but then 1 never have eny ideas of 
any sort, and Mr, Spenser Churob!!! is ao 
clever, isn't he, Mr. Levant?” she added, 
turning her head iasily to where Percy 
Levant eat upon the stone coping of the 
bridge, looking down at the river, and now 
and again glancing at the face of Doris, 
who stood with her eyes fixed dreamily 

upon the perfect biue of the skies, 

“Ob, yes; he is very clever,” he assente:) 
quietly, —‘“very!” 

“And I really think the change is doing 
Doria good,’’ continued ber ladysbip, look- 
ing admiringly and affectionately at the 
ivory pale face and dark blue eyes; ‘'! 
think she is better. Not much to boast o! 
in the way of color, perhaps; but we have 
only been here ten days, and you never Jo 
run to oolor, do you, Doris?’ 

Doris started, 

“]—I beg your pardon,” she said. ‘] an 
afraid | was not listening——”" 

Lady Deapard laughed, 

“What a dreamer you are, dear,’’ she 
said banteringly. ‘I often wieh you would 
sell me your thoughts for the proverbis! 
penny; they should be worth it, Judging 
by your face. Doeashe sell theom—or give 
them to you, Mr, Levant?” 

He shrogged his shoulders, and pushed 
a loose pebbie from the coping of the bridge 
into the water. 

“(My thoughts are alll have, but they’re 
my own,’” he quoted, ‘*Will you tell me 
what you were thinking of, Doris?” he 
added, in a low voice, 

A dash of color came into the pale face, 

“They were oot worth telling,’’ she sald, 
with a little twinge in her voice, “I—! 
scarcely know what I was thinking about!’ 

“Just dreaming, dreaming,’’ said her 
ladyship, 

“Well, you couldn't have come to a more 
suitable place than sleepy old Pescia, 
where nothing happens, or has happened, 
sincethe Ghibellines and the Florentines 
used to squabble and fight,’ said Peroy 
Levant. ‘By the way, though, something 
bas happened; there has been a new arriva) 
lately. I meta handsome oarriage in the 
Via Grandia, and was told that it belonged 
to some great English milord, who had 
oome for the benefit of his heaith.’’ 

Lady Despard yawned. 

“I do hope it’s no one we know, and that 
weshan’t be compelled to call,’ she said. 
“Did they tell you his name?”’ 

“No,” replied Percy Levant, “for a very 
good reason: no native of Pescia could pos. 
sibly pronounce an English name, They 
make something awful out of Smith, 
even.” 

Lady Despard laughed, 

“IT think I shail goin,’’ she said. “This 
sun is making me fee! drowsy, and as when 
1 dream I fall asleep, it would be awkward 
tumbling into the water. You need not 
come, Doria,’”’ she added, as Doris made a 
movement to follow her, and, after a mo- 
ment’s besitation, Doris remained, 

It was very seldom that she was alone 
with Percy Levant, though they were en- 
gaged; and bis manner towards her was as 
fullof respect, almost as full, indeed, of 
reserve, as it hed been before the night she 
had promised to be his wife, Not once had 
he ventured to kiss her, and when his lips 
touched ber hand, it was with a reverence 
which was almost that of a subject fora 
monarch, 

And certainly no monarch ever had a 
more devoted servant. As Lady Despard 
said, Percy Levant was a model lover, and 
she decisred that bis devotion almost made 
her wish that he had proposed to her in- 
stead of Doris, 


‘*] wish he bad,”’ Doria had retorted, with 
aemile was rather too grave & accom pan y 
ajpom 

rhey stood now n silence ra moment 
or two, then he turned his head and looked 
at ber. 


“] am glad you stayed, Doris,’’ he sald, 
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“I have something to tell you, t show 
you,” 

“You?” she said, leaning on the bridge, 
and shading ber eyes with her bands, thet 
she wight the more easily watch the up- 
ward filght of a hawk which bai been 
hovering over the plain. 

“I]t is some news 1 have bad," be said, 
and be drew a ietter from his poeket and 
held it out to ber, but kept his fingers 
closed on it, as he added, quietly, ‘Before 
you read it, let me tell you that I shall ac 
cept the offer it contains. Now will you 
read it, Doris?’ 

She took it. 

“itis from Mr, Churohilll,” shesaid; ‘I 
know the writing.’’ 

He nodded, anc she read the letter, and 
as she read her face grew pale. 

“To Australia?” she said, in a low voice; 
‘and you are going?”’ 

Yea,” he said. “And now, the question 
lam going to ask you, Doris, is—am I to 
go alone?’ 

“Are you to go alone?” a#he repeated, an 
If she did not tndersatand him; then, read- 
ing his meaning in his eyes, she shrank 
back a little, and her face grew oriin*son 
and then white. “You mean that—that 


“That you should come with me,’’ he 
said, in a yrave voice, 

‘*But—but -” she glanced at the letter 
again, “he says that you must startin a 
fortnight!’’ 

‘We could be married tn leas than that, 
Doris," he said, gently, 

She clasped her hands tightly aa they 
rested on the bridge. 

‘In a fortnight—in two weeks!” she said, 
with a little catch in her breath, 

‘Is the idea so terribie?’ he murmured, 
with a touch of sadness in his voice. 

‘ No—oh, no!’’ si6 made baste to answer, 
‘But it is so—so sudden! Two weeke——!”’ 

He watohed beranxiously, with astrange 
and curious watolfalness, 

‘Yea, it is a sbort notice, but, you see, it 
is Hobson’s choice with me, Poor men 
must take what is offered them, and I, as 
you know, Doria, am very poor, and this— 
woll, it is a wonderful offer!” 

“It comes through Mr, Spenser Oburch- 
ill,’’ ehe said, as if speaking to herself. 

His lips twitched, and he looked quickly 
at her, 

“Yes—why?” 

“Nothing—nothing,” she murroured, 
thoughtfally, and with her brows knit; 
‘'but—it is so strange!’’ 

“W hat is strange dear Doris? ne asked, 

“Kver since 1 have known him, Mr. 
Churchill seems bound up ard connected 
in some way or other with my life!’ aud 
she sighed. 

He leant forward and averted his face, as 
ashe turned her eyes towards him, 

“]t—it is strange, coincidental,” he sald, 
in a dry voice. “But—what is your an- 
awer, Doris? Stop! Don’t think of me, 
think of yourself——” 

She shook ber bead, 

‘‘]—] will go if you wish mé6,”’ she said, 
almost inaudibly. 

He took her hand—it was as cold as if 
she had been bathing it in the river be- 
neath them, and pressed it to bis lips, 

“Thanks, dearest,’’ he said, and his voice 
trembled, *‘you shall never regret your 
cholce—uever. I will say no more,” and 
he left her hand fall, and moved away as 
ifbe could not trust himself to speak fur. 
ther. 

A moment or two after he came close to 
ber, and laid bis hand with an almost im- 
ploring gesture upon ber arm. 

‘“Doris,”’ he said, and his voloa rang 
aolmnly, ‘you think me selfish and exact- 
ing, | know——’’ 

‘You are always all that is good and kind 
to me!’ she broke in, ber lips quivering, 
her eyes growing moist with tears, ‘‘Am 
1 to do nothing—give nothing—in return?”’ 

“Oh, yes, { understand!’’ he said. “I 
understand more clearly than you guess, 
dearest. Try not to think too hardly of 
me, Some day—before long perhaps—you 
will know bow deeply and truiy I love 
you!’’ and he turned and left her, 

Doris remained standing on the bridge 
looking at the sleepy river, with adull 
pain in her heart, and her eyes half blinded 
with the rush of emotion that seemed to 
overwhelm her, 

Ina fortnight! In two short weeks! Not 
until this moment had she fully realised 
what ahe had done in promising to be Per- 
cy Levant’s wife; but now——! She leant 
her head upon her hands, and tried to 
crush down the rebellious thougLts that 


rose within her. Tried to wipe out, as it 
were, the remembrance of Osoll Neville, 
which haunted and tortared her 

“] love him still!l’”’ she moaned, ‘‘I love 
him still, and I am to be another man’s 


wife in a fortnight! Oh, if I were only 





| iIsdead too, 





dead—if 1 were only lying at rest at the 
bottom of the river here! Ine fortnight! 
Ou, what pave I done, what beve I done!” 
and she wrong ber bands wildly. 

Tpen suddenly, with an effort, she 
fought down the mad remorse and misery, 
and in e dull despair mnurmuared— 

“What does it matter? Why should I not 
marry bim—or anyone else? What can 
Cecil Neville ever be to me, even if I were 
free? He will be the husband of Lady 


Grace; be bas forgotten that such # person: 


as Doris Marlowe ever existed; or 'f he re- 
members me, recalls me as the girl who 
served to ainuse him fors few days in the 
country, Whats shame it is that I should 
give a thought to him who has been so base 
and ‘nean, while this other, to whom 1 
have pledged my word, is all that is good 
and true! Marry Percy Levant! Yes, I 
would marry him to-morrow if he asked 
me!’’ and setting ber teeth hard abe turned 
to leave the bridge. 

As she did so, a tall, thin old man, with 
a white, wasted face, from which a pair of 
sharp grey eyes gleamed like cold steel, 
came on the bridge, and she made way for 
bim. 

He was leaniog on a stick, and as he 
raised bie bat in courtly acknowledgement 
he let the stick alip from his thin, claw-like 
hands, 

Doris stooped and picked it up, and as 
she gave it to him and he was thanking 
her in Italian, bis piercing eyes scanned 
her face witb a cold earnestness. 

Doris bowed and went on, but some im- 
puise moved her to look back after she had 
gone a few yards, and she saw him leaning 
against the bridge, with bis hands pressed 
to his heart, and bis face deathly white. 

She was at his side in an instant, and had 
drawn bis wasted arm within her firm 
strong One \imoat before he knew it. 

**] am afraid you are i11,’’ she said. 

He started as her sweet musical voice 
sounded in his ears, and raised his eyes to 
her face, 

“No, no,’ he said, evidently with an 
effort. “But I have been ill and—and | 
ain a little weak, which,’’ he added with 
all the old courtesy, ‘‘ia my good fortune, 
seeing that it bas procured me the—the 
happiness of your assistance. You are 
English, I took you foran Italian, My 
eyes are not so strong——” he stopped 
from sheer weakness and leant upon her 
arm heavily, if the word can be used in 
connection with the lightness of his frail 
forin—'not so strong as they were, I have 
the misfortune to be old, you see,” and he 
forced a smile, 

“Let me help you to the seat there,” said 
Doris gently. 

“Thank you, thank you; but I could not 
think of troubling a lady——”’ 

Disregarding his apologies, she led him 
carefully to the seat, into which he sank 
with asighof eary relief. Doris looked 
at him anxiously. It was a striking face, 
and a vague kind of idea crossed her mind 
that she had seen it somewhere before 
to-day; but she could not fix the time or 
place, and presently she found the keen, 
glittering eyes fixed in a meditative soru- 
tiny upon herself. 

“You have been very kind tome, my 
dear young lady,” he said in a voice that 
still trembied a little; ‘‘very kind. And 
you are English? Will you tell me your 
name? I am an old man, and claim an old 
mnan’s privilege—ing uisitiveness, you see,’’ 

“My name is Doris,—Doris Marlowe,” 
said l)oris, seating herself beside him, and 
looking down the road in the hope that a 
carriage might come up in which she could 
place him, 

“Doris Marlowe? No,” he shook his 
head; ‘Il never heard it before; and yet I 
fanciled—your face awakened some dim 
memories, Do you know me, Miss Mar. 
lowe?” 

Doris looked at him and shook her head, 

“No,’’ she replied. Sbe did not like to 
ask hie name. 

“Ah, perhaps that is as well,” he said 
with a faintly-cynical smile; ‘‘t mean that I 
am not worth knowing. And are you living 
here, Miss Marlowe? Your mother must 
beavery bappy woman, having so sweet 
a daughter,” and he dropped bis head to- 
wards her with the old, graceful salute, 

A deep red stained Doris’s pale tace, 

“My mother is dead,’ she said. 

He put up bis white hand with a pleading 
gesture, 

“Forgive me, my dear! Your father——” 

‘“] bave no father,’’ said Doris, almost 
inaudibly, and with a strange pang shoot- 
ing through her heart. ‘There was one 
who was father and mother to mé, but—he 
and her voice quivered, 

‘You are young to have seen so much 
troubie, he said pityingly. “Sut you are 
living here with some relativa, is it not so?” 

Doris shook her head. 





“I bave not a relative in the world,” she 
replied. “I am living with Lady Despard! 
Il am ber companion,” 

‘Lady Despard?’’ be put bis white hand 
to his head. “Lady Despard? I—I think 
I know her. And you are living with her, 
I envy berber companion, my dear, I 
will do myself the bomor of calling upon 
her, Tell me your name again. I—] for. 
get sometimes, I am very old, older than 
you think, because you see I am so strong 
ill. You smile?” sharply. 

“No, no, I did not smile, indeed!” said 
Doris quickly. “But I do not think you 
are strong enough—you have told me that 
you have been ili, you kmow—to waik 
about alone.”’ 

He sighed, and sbrogged his shoulders 
with a mirthlees smile. 

“Alone, I haveonly a vaiet, and J hate 
to have him with me. I bad a wife once,” 
—he stopped, and looked darkly before 
him—‘“she left me—she died, I mean of 
course; and I’ve no one else. | had a child, 
alittle girl, but she died, too, You see I 
am like you somewhat, though I have 
other relations who, doubtless, wish that | 
would die also,” and she smiled cynically, 

Doris shrank a little, then, ashamed of 
the momentary repugnanoce, said, gently: 

“That is not true, I am sure, And now, 
will you tell me where you live? I will 
come with you if you will let me, Or will 
you come with me to Lady Despard’s, and 
have her carriage?’’ 

He snook his head, and streightened 
himself, 

“] have the Villa Vittoria,’’ he said, 

Doris knew it. 1t was the largest and, 
after Lady Despard’s, the handsomest in 
Pescia. 

“Yes, | know it,” shegaid. “It is too 
far for you to go alone, When you are 
rested—but there is no burry, we will stay 
as long as you like,—I will go with you,” 

‘You are very kind, my dear,’ he said, 
looking at her with a gentleness which as- 
suredly was an unfamiliar expression on 
that cold, naughty face. ‘Very! 1| will 
rest a little longer, if 1 may.’’ 

He sat silent for a short time, and Doris 
heard him murmuring her name several 
times, and then he looked up and sighed, 

“No, I don’t remember, and yet——” he 
passed his hand over his torebead with a 
wistful, puzziod look in his keen eyes, “I 
am ready now, my dear young lady,’ he 
said presently. ‘You see, I accept your 
kind offer,” as he placed his hand upon 
the arm Doris offered him. ‘Not so long 
ago, fair ladies were wont to reat upon my 
arm: now the order ia chang.d. One gets 
old suddenly!’ he adde4, with a grim 
smile, “And I have been ill. 1 think I told 
you. Yes, very ill. They thought I was 
dead; but’’—with a gesture of defiance— 
‘my race die hard—die hard! And you 
have no father or mother? That is sad! Did 
I tell you I had a little girl once? She died! 
Yes, she died!” His head drooped fora 
moment, “If she had lived and stayed 
with me, I should have had her arm to lean 
upon. By Heaven, I never thought of that 
before!” he exclaimed in s suppressed 
voice, and his head sank lower. 

They crossed the bridge in silence, and 
reached the Via Grandia, where Doris saw 
@ man, whom she took fora servant, hur- 
riedly cross the road and approach them. 

“] am afraid you are ill, my lord,’ he 
said, touching his hat. “I mussed you on 
leaving the chemist’s—’’ 

The old gentieman drew his hand slowly 
from Doris’s arm, and took the servant's, 

“Thisis my man, Miss Marlowe,”’ he 
said, ‘endI shall not need to tax your 
kindness and patience any longer. How 
deeply grateful I am for that xindess and 
patience I cannot tell you. Sut for you 
——" He stopped expressively. “Will 
you tell Lady Despard that I shal! have 
the honor of calling upon her to-morrow, 
to congratulate her upon having so sweet 
and beaatiful a friend?’’ 

‘‘Yes,” replied Doria, allowing her soft, 
warm hand to remain in his, which seemed 
to cling to it confidingly. “But you have 
not told me your name yet?” she added, 
with a smilie. 

“Have I not?’ he said; ‘Iam the Mar- 
quis of Stoyle, my dear.”’ 

Doris recoiled, and drew her hand away 
so suddenly that his thin, feeble one fell 
abruptly to his aide. 

“The Marquis of Stoyle!”’ she echoed, 
every vestige of color leaving her face. 
“Yea, I will tell her, my lord,” and she 
turned and walked quickly away. 

The marquis looked after her with knit- 
ted brows—looked so long thatthe vaict 
gently pressed his arm as a reminder. 

“Yea, yes—I am coming!”’ exclaimed the 
old man, impatiently, Then he said, ‘Do 
I know that young lady? You saw ber— 
do I know her? She has been very kind 
to me—very!’’ 
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“No, my lord, she is a stranger to me," 
replied the man. 

“A stranger, Yea, ye. And yot——” 

And, with knitted brows and troubled 
jook in bis eyes, he permitted his man to 
lead him away. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

O the illustrious visitor tarns out to be 
the great Marquis of Stoyle!’’ ex- 
claimed Ledy Despard, with a laugh 

of surprise, ‘The Marquis of Stoyle! And 
you have‘been jesding bim about Likes 
blind beggar? How I wish I had been there 
to see you! Bat it seems to have upset you, 
dear,” she atiied; ‘you look really pele 
now, and-- why, you bave:.’t béun crying?” 
anc she drew Doris beside ber on to the 
loungé. 

“No, 1 haven’t been orying,’’ said Doris 
quietly; then, after a pause, she said grave- 
ly, ‘1 bave promised to marry Percy Le 
vant in a fortnight’s time, Lady Despard.” 

Her ladysbip started. 

“In a—what time did you say? A fort 
nigbt! Ob, nonsense! No wonder you look 
pale! I think it is asbame you sbould try 
to impose upon my credulity, Doria; for, of 
course, it is only a joke!’’ 

‘It Is sober earnest, dear Lady Despard,” 
said Doris; and then she told ber of the 
letter of Spenser Churchill containing the 
otter of an engagement for Percy Levant. 

“And you intend to marry him and go 
with bim! What on earth shall [ do with- 
out you? What shall I do? What a wicked 
girl you must be to entice me into loving 
you #0, and then to leave me! Why, I 
didn’t expect this dreadful marriage to take 
plave for at least two years, and now—! 
Two weeks! You must love bim very dear- 
ly, Doris.”’ 

T respect him very highly,’’ said Doria, 
‘(He is not like some men—’’ sbe sighed— 
“be is trae and steadiast, and Le—he really 
cares for me, I think,’’ in a low voice, 
“Why ehould 1 not make bim happy if I 
can?’’ 

‘Really cares for you! Yes, I should 
think he does; why, child, he worships 
every inch of ground those little feet of 
yours tread on. And so he might, con- 
sidering the many others who would be 
only too happy to take his place, Well, I 
don’t know, But it seems to me, dear, 
that you are one of those women who con- 
sider that they were only born to make 
other people happy. 1 only hope that you 
will make yourself happy.’’ 

“Ob, yes; I shall be as happy as I de. 
serve,’’ said Doris with a faint smile, 

“And you have quite made up your 
mind?’ demanded Lady Despard. 

“Qaite,’’ said Doris, 

“Then the only thing to be done is togrin 
and bear it, forl know the atiff-necked, 
resolute kind of young peraon you are. Ob, 
there isone other thing we must do: we 
can set about getting your things ready.’’ 

“I shall not want many,’ said Doris; 
‘twe are both very poor, you know.” 

“Yes, 1 know,’’ eaid Lady Despard dry- 
ly. “All the same, 1 suppose you will go 
decently ciad.’’ 

‘andthe wedding isto be very quiet,’’ 
said Doria, pushing back the hair from her 
forenead with a weary little gesture; 
“quite quiet. I don’t want any brides- 
maids——’’ 

Lady Despara shrugged ber shoulders. 

“Oh, very well; bave it all your own 
way. You shail be married at midnight, 
and in darkest secrecy, if youlike. And 
ina fortnight! Great heavens! Why, it 
scarcely givesone time to make a couple 
of dresses,’’ 

‘Which are all { sball require,’’ said 
Doris, withasmile. ‘Dear Lady Despard, 
you forgot that it is not your sister who is 
going to be married, but only your com- 
panion.”’ 

Lady Despard moved away witb a des. 
pairing gesture. 

“TI only wish you were my sister. I 
would show you if you should make ducks 
and drakes of your future in this way.”’ 

‘Don’t let us talk about it any longer,’’ 
said Doris rising, and stretobing out her 
arms as if sabe were ridding herseif of some 
incubus, 

“No, the better thing to do is to act, and 
not taik. Paton your hat, and let us go 
down to the shops and see if there is any- 
thing decent weocan buy. A fortnight! I 
rather lixed Percy Levant on the whole, 
bat now 1 feel as if { hated him. I wish to 
Heaven Spenser Oburchill had not sent 
him with us!” 

Apparently the Pescia drapers had some- 
thing decent on sale, for her ladywhip made 
purchases so extensive astoalarm Doris, 
who, when she remonstrated, was told to 


mind her own business; and the next two 
or three days were occupied in consu!ta- 
tion with dreasmakers and wililiners; and 


Lady Despari had quite forgotten the 





Marquis of Stoy!e and his promised visit, 

Bat Doris bad not. And often ss she sat, 
surrounded by “materials” and bonnet 
shapes, she thought of the strange meeting 
with the man who had stepped in between 
her and Lord Cecil, and robbed her of her 
lover, 

How surprised he would have been if 
sbe bad said— 

‘Yes, I know you, my lord. You are 
the man who bas wrecked my whole life, 
and broken my heart!’’ 

And yet that was what he had done; for 
in losing Ceci) Neville she bad lost all that 
makes life worth living. 

Wasthere a wingle night in which, in 
feverish dreawa, she did act heur Lie voice, 
and feel his passionate kisses on her lips? 
Was there a single morning on which she 
did not wake witb that duil aching of the 
heart which some of us know so well! And 
she wasto marry another man in a fort- 
nip bt! 

Daring these two days Percy Levant was 
absent. He, too, had to make some pre- 
perations for the approaching wedding, 
and strange to say, Doris missed him. He 
had been so like her shadow for months 
past, always near her and ready, and 
promptly ready, to forestall her lightest 
wish, that his abeence made itsel! felt, 

On the third day Lady Despard and she 
were altting in the former’s boudoir, liter- 
ally upto their knees in millinery, when a 
footman brought in a card. 

“Can’t see anyone this afternoon,’’ said 
Lady Bespard, “Uniess they understand 
and can undertake plain sewing. Who is 
it, dear?”’ 

Doris took the card. 

“The Marquis of Stoyle,”’ she answered 
falteringly. 

Lady Despard rose in her usual languid 
atyle. 

“The marquis! Oh, i think we must see 
him, dear, He has come to pour out his 
gratitude——” 

‘It ien’t the marquis, my lady, but his 
valet,’”’ said the footman. 

Lady Dospard sank back into the midat 
of the whir! pool of muslin. 

“On, well, show bim in,” 

“Here, my lady?” 

‘Yes; I’m too busy to go to anyoneshort 
of a marquis” 

The valet, a grave, distinguished-looking 
man, who might weil have been taken for 
@ marquis, or for that matter, a duke, 
entered a moment or two afterwards, and 
bowed, 

“His lordship’s compliments, my lady, 
and he would be glad to know how Miss 
Doris Marlowe is.” 

Lady Despard jerked her thumb lightly 
to wards Doris. 

“That is Mies Marlowe.” 

The valet bowed respectfuliy—very re- 
spectiully—to Doris. 

‘His lordship is very ill, miss; or he 
would bave done bimseif the bonor to wait 
upon you to thank you for your great kind. 
ness to him,’’ he said. 

Doria’s pale face flushed for an instant. 

‘*] am sorry,’’ she said, bending over her 
work; “but I did very littie, as the mar- 
quis knows.” 

‘He is very ill, miss—that is, he is vory 
weak, and—’’ he besitated, ‘and he re- 
quested me to say that be should deem ita 
very great favor indeed if you would come 
and see him. He wished me to say tnat, if 
be could have crawled—crawied was bis 
word, my ledy,’’—turning to Lady Despard, 
‘the would bave come himself, But be is 
quite confined to his room, and perfectly 
unable to leave it. The marquis is an old 
man, you see, my lady, and bas been ill, 
very ili.’ 

Lady Despard looked at Dorisand seemed 
to wait ber reply; and the valet crossed his 
hands and siso seemed to walt, respectfully 
and patiently. 

Doris’s white brow wrinkled painfully, 
and she laid a tremulous band upon Lady 
Despard’s arm. 

“1—] don’t know,” abe said ina troubled 
voice, 

‘His lordship bas spoken of you several 
times, mies,’’ said the valet in an earnest 
tone; “indeed he haw talked of little else 
since he came home. He ia very old, you 
see——®”’ 

Doris’s gentle heart melted at the repe- 
tition of this simple formula, 

‘What shall I do?’ she wkispered to 
Lady Despard. 

Her ladyahip shrogged her shoulders, 

‘‘] suppose you bad better go, Of course 
you will go. Why, you know you couldn’t 
resist an appeal of this xind!” 

Doris looked before her with wistful, 
troubled eyes, for a moment or two, then 
she laid down the work she was engaged 
OD. 

I will come with you, 

W hen she re-entered the room witb btr 


she said 
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hat and jacket on, sbe |ooked round, and 
taking some flowers from one of the vases 
quickly re-arranged them, and then said— 

“Tam ready.” 

“I will get e carriage, my lady——” said 
the valet; bat Doris shook ber head, 

“It is no distance; I would rather walk.”’ 

Lady Despard waved her band to her 
with a smile made up of affection and 
amusement, 

‘Another conquest, my dear,”’ she said, 
“Ive a pity Percy Levant isn’t a curate, 
you would have made such an admirabie 
district visitor.’’ , 

Ono their way through the quiet streets 
the valet, susewering Doris's questions, 
gave ber soon info: inauon ri speot ug the 
wwarquis’s condition. 

“It was the excitement of the grand 
party, you see, miss,” hesaid, ‘The party 
given in Lady Grace’s honor, the young 
lady who isto marry my Lord Cecil, that 
did it His lordship isn’t used to excite. 
ment, and it was quite against Lord Ueoil’s 
wish that the party was given, but the 
marquis was so delighted at the engage- 
ment that he would inaist—I’m afraid I'm 
walking too fast for you, mies,” he broke 
oft as he glanced at Doris’s face, which had 
grown pale and wan, 

“No, no,” she said quickly. “It—it is 
rather warm, Lady Grace is very beauti- 
ful, iashe not? Yes, I know she is beauti- 
fui.’’ 

“Oh, yes, miss; her ladyship is one of the 
acknowledged London beauties, as I dare. 
gay you areaware,”’ 

‘*Yoa,”’ said Doria, raising her nosegay to 
her ftaceto hide the quiver of the lips, 
“And—and Lord Oecil’’—how little the 
man guessed the effort it cost her to speak 
the name! —‘‘he is very much attached ——”"’ 
she stopped, remembering that it was 
rather indiscreet to discuss his master’s 
afiairs with this man, ’ 

“Attached to her ladyship, miea?’’ be 
said, with perfect respect. ‘Yes, ob, yes; 
how could he be othberwise?’’ He seemed 
to hesitate a moment, then he sald, rather 
refleoctively, ‘Lord Ceci! has rather chang- 
ed of late.’’ 

‘‘Rather changed?” said Doris fainily. 

“Well, yes, miss, He used to be rather 
wild, and certainly always in the best of 
humors, what would be described as light- 
hearted. { used to say that it made one 
laugh oneself to bear his laugh, so free and 
blithesome it was, #0 to speak. But he’s 
got quieter of late, and we bear him laugh 
scarcely at all now. But perhaps you cnow 
his lordship, miss?” 

A scarlet wave of color rose and passed 
over Doris’s face, and she shook ber head 
silently. 

“Ab, well, miss, you wouldn’t have 
known bim for the same person. Perhaps 
it’s the responsibility of this engagement 
and the marquis’s illness,"’ 

““He—he is not heref—hbere at Pescia?’’ 
she asked, stopping short suddenly with a 
look of alarm. 

“On, no, miss; or of course he would have 
brought the marquis’s message inatead of 
me, Ob, no; it was the marquis’s wish 
that he should comeon the continent quite 
alone, and Lord Cecil remained, very re- 
luctantly, in England. Of course, | should 
take upon myself to send for him if the 
marquis got seriously worse. This is the 
house—viila, as they call it,’’ and he oon- 
ducted Doris into the miniature palace 
which bis agents had succeeded in renting 
for the marquis. 

[TO BEB OONTINUBD. } 
———<>_ «a 

Hg CouLpn’tT po IT,—"‘Elijah, dear, 
will you dress Willie this morning? I’m 
in such as hurry, and it won’t take you but 
a minute ortwo.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Bixby cbeer- 
fully. “I'd just as soon dress the little 
chap as not. Here my little man, come 
and let papa dress you. I1’ll have you as 
neat as a pin ina jiffy.’’ 

Willie, age four, comes reluctantly from 
his play-things, and Bixby begins: 

‘‘Now, let’s off with your nightgown and 
—Keep still, dear, orl can’t unbutton it, 
There now, well—ait still, child. What 
makes you squirm around like an eel? 
Where’s your little shirty? Ab, bere it is, 
and—sit still! Putup your arm—no, the 
other one and—can’t you keep stili half a 
second? Put up the other arm and stop 
hauling and pulling sol Now, let’s—come 
here, boy! What do you mean by racing 
off like that with mothing on but your 
shirt? Now you come bere and let me put 
the reat of yourduda#on, Stand—stand still, 
Imay! Pat your leg in here! Not that leg! 
There you gO squirming around like an 
angle- worm, Now, if you dou’t keep still, 


young nan, |’l||—etop pulling at that chain, 
and—bere, Mary Ellen, you’l! have to dreas 
| this wriggling animal yourself, I couldn't 
i jo it in ten years, GoW your mother,sir!” 


Bric-a-Brac. 








DURATION OF Lirs.—In answer to the 
question why the duration of life should 
be one hundred yearsin man and some- 
thing elee in other animals, s law has been 
enunciated by Buffon, Flourens, and 
others, that “the duration of life is five 
times the duration of growth.” This gives 
for the duration of life in man one hun- 
dred years, in the borse twenty-five, the ox 
twenty, the dog ten. 

Iw MaDa@asoaR,—When the Governor 
of a province in Madagascar wishes to issue 
a proclamation, “he sends out,’’ it is sald, 
“messengers to all the villages under his 
control, bidding the principal men from 
each to assemble at an appointed time; 
this yatbering is called a kabary. When 
all those summoned are present, the gover- 
nor or bis deputy reads aloud the prosia. 
mation, which then becomes law, the rep- 
resentative of each village being responsivile 
for its publicity. Sometimes justice is ad- 
ministered ata kabary of this kind, when 
the governor pronounces sentence, after 
hearing the evidence on both sides,”’ 

Womun 16 Conza.—The seciusion of 
women in Oorea is carried to the utmost 
limit. Ladies out of doors wear a green 
mantie which oovers the whole counten- 
ance except the eyes. Nordo they wil- 
lingly let even their eyes be seen. “It 
seoms odd,”’ says the author of ‘Life in 
Corea,” “that each women we met should 
have arrived at that moment at her home, 
but, as we learned latter on, women have 
a right of entree everywhere, and to avoid 
us they turn into the nearest house at 
hand.’”’ Other travellers recount that the 
women are taught to shun the opposite sex 
from their earliest girlhood, 


GLass.—Throughout the Middle Ages, 
the greatest and most celebrated manufaoc- 
tory of glass was that of Venice, and the 
island of Murano, adjoining that olty, is 
probably the oldest glass-house still in 
operation in the whole world. It was here 
that the art became at the same time beau- 
tiful and comparatively inexpensive, Dur- 
ing the first centuries, drinking vessels and 
mirrors were wade there only. Later they 
succeasfully imitated in these things by 
the Bohemians, and in the reign of Louls 
1X, the manufacture was extended to 
France. A law was passed by that monarch, 
by which the erection of a glaas-house, or 
even employment in one was forbidden to 
any but the sons of noblemen and gentle. 
men, and even in England, till a late time, 
the workmen thus engaged styled them- 
selves ‘‘yentiomen yiass-blowers,’’ 

FaTHSBR AND CHILD.—Among the Jews 
of Northern Kurope aud In parts of Kusais, 
a father is not allowed to be present at the 
interment of the first child he is unfortu- 
nate enough to lose, It is believed be wiil 
lose a second If he does; though this will not 
in iteelf suffice to explain the existence of 
ao stranges custom. The Polish Jews are, 
however, peculiar in more than this, It is 
the universal belief of orthodox Hebrews 
that the resurreotion of the dead will take 
place in the Holy Land, and therefore all 
bodies will have to make their way under- 
ground to Palestina before the Day of 
Judgment. So, tw facilitate this task the 
‘“Obassidim,’’ or ultra-pious of Russia and 
Poland, puta fork inthe banda of the de- 
ceased when be is placed in the ground, in 
order that he may dig hia way through the 
ground with it and thus reach the Holy 
Land, where the resurrection takes place, 


How THE WoRLD Gkew.—The Chinese 
say the world was first covered with water, 
Then the waters subsided; small herbs 
grew, and in the lapse of cycies developed 
into shrubs and trees. as the body of man, 
unwashed for years, breeds vermin, so the 
mountains, unlaved by the seas, bred 
worms and insects, greater creatures de- 
veloping out of lesser, Beetles in the 
course of ages became tortuises, earth- 
worms became serpents, high-flying insects 
became birds, some of the turtie-doves be- 
came pheasants, egrets became cranes, and 
wild cata became tigers, The praying 
mantis was by degrees transformed into an 
ape, and some of the apes became hairlean. 
A bairiess ape made a fire by atriking 
crystal upon a rock, and, with the spark 
struck out, igniting theury grass, With 
the fire they oooked food, and by eating 
warm victuals (hey grew large, strong, and 
knowing, were changed into men, 

ss oe -— 

City Man (in the country)—Why do 





you bave barbed wire fences? Are they 
not very 6x pensive? Farmer —yes, that’s 
eo. Butthbe hired man don’t alt down t& 
aimoke @ pipelu. of 'vaosco every time he 
limbe over one 
—_- = _— 
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AT TWILIGHT, 
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BY 8. G, JONNS. 





The very air breathes peace. The light 
Dying om reey, far bili tops, 
Peers through the silent, dark fr-copee, 
And fades into the gray of night; 
Then, opening ‘mid the solemn sirtfe 
Of day with dark, the spirtt’s eye 
Heoalls the loving memory 
Ol come whom Death hath crowned with life, 


Swift wekens al) the shadowy past — 
FYoraotten words, an4 joys, aod tears, 
The buried hopes of bygone years, 

Tee dreams Wat were Loo bright w last— 

Oome beck—by new, diviaer birth, 
Fach with a radiance of its own, 

From that far land aneeen, untnown, 
Heyoud (he shadows Of this ear tu; 
Wobere, having drawa a pobler breath 

Of life and love than earto can give, 
Man, by the mystery of Death, 

At last triumphenat learns to Live. 


A Lord’s ‘Daughter. 


BY THES AUTHOR OF ‘A PIBOB OF PATOH- 











WORK,” ‘SOMERBODY'R DAUGHTRER,”’ 


“aA MIDSUMMER FOLLY," 


“WEDDED HANDS,"’ 


BTO., BETO. 


OHAPTER XXIX, 


TTHK WATER-JUMP a great shout 
A arose; for Toptborn, who had begun to 

show signs of distress, did not rine 
Sufficiently at the burdles, and came 
floundering througt thein and fell into the 
middle of the ditoh; whilet Decision sailed 
over easily without an efiort 

Topthorn picked himself up again clever. 
ly, and his Jookey made a galiant fight for 
it at the last; but it was too late now to re. 
trieve his position; and Decision won by a 
length and a half in glorious style, admist 
the frantio yellsof delight and the wild 
excitement of his numerous backers, 

Lucille was #0 @xolted thatshe shouted 
with the rest; and Mr, Danman, who had 
anot unreasonable idea that she mum be 
engaged to be married to T.aurie, came 
running up, and, somewhat to hor e:inbar- 
rasament, Offered ber his hearty congratu- 
lations, 

Just as he was doing 80, Lucille recelved 
a shock as she caught once more the eyes 
of the kill-Joy of her day’s pleasure— Oolo 
nel Hepburn, who was standing below 
looking up curiously and, as she fancied 
disapprovingly at her. Heclambered up 
the side of the coach and saddenly addres 
sed her. 

“] haveto return to town, Mies Maitland, 
Oan 1 be of any use in escorting yoo 
back?”’ 

Somehow he had evidently learnt that 
she had come down from London by 
train. 

“Thank you; [ must walt for—for my 
triends,” she answered stammeringly, 
“] won’t trouble yoo, thanks, Colone) 
Hepburn.”’ 

“Where are your friends, Miss Mait- 
land?’ he asked, as he looked round. *Oan 
I find them for you? Thereis not much 
time tocatohn thetrain, and there is no 
another till twelve o’clock at night. You 
ought to be getting off.” 

“*] am really mach obliged for the trouble 
you seem to be taking about me,’”’ answer. 
ed Lucille stiffly and coldly. “My friends 
are quite certain to take good care of me, 
Pray do not disturb yourself on my 
account.’’ 

Qolonel Hepburn felt bimeeif snubbed. 
He raised his hat politely and walked 
away quickly; but, after he was gone, it 
wesa very iong time before Laurie came 
to feteh her, 

Everybody was hurrying away. Horses 
were being putto inthe many vehbicies 
around, and carriages were driving off 
rapidiy; the ring was a desert and the 
grand stand completely empty. 

The horses of the coach were already 
being put tothe traces; and Lucille began 
to feel very uncomfortable indeed in her 
poat of honor. 

Already the Major of the regiment had 
politely asked herif he cvuld beot any 
service to her in driving her to the station; 
and one youngster suggested laughingly, 
and not altogether respectfully, that she 
should come back to the barrackson the 
coach and dine at the mess. 

Justas thinge were getting very awk- 
ward indeed, Laurie came hurrying across 
the course witha hundred excuses and 
apologies, 





He bad a great many things to eee to, and 
had been receiving the congratulations of 
hie friends upo s victory He looked 
flushed and excited 

“We must look sharp,’’ he cried—"we 





haven't moment to lowe! The fly is walt 
ing—come along!”’ 

He hurried her down from the drag, cut 
short the adieux of the young gentleman 
with whom sie bad been filrting, and they 
both ran a# faat as they oould to the vehicle 
Which was wailiug to take them to tne 
station. 

“Can you do it?’ asked 
cabiwan, 

“Pll try, wir.’ 

“A goveréign for you 
éxc\aimed Laarie, 

Urged by tuis bribe, the man put his 
corkve intow canter; but the animal was 
none of the best, and had been driven 
back wards and forwards tothe station so 
often that day that he was pretty well used 
up already. 

Lucille grew very pale, 

‘Laurie, is it true thatif we miss this 
train there js not another till twelve o'clock 
to-night?”’ 

“1 am afraid not.” 

“But what as we to do, then, If we miss 
thie one?’’ 

‘Sit inthe waiting-room tll midnight, I 
sup} One,”’ 

“Groat heavens, it wil! 
me!’’ she cried diatractedly, 

He turned round sternly upon her, 
There were angerand soorn In li.se eyes, 





Laurie of the 


If you cateh lil’ 


be the ruin of 


Laurie had never look at her like that 
before, 

“] warned you notto come —itis your 
own fault! You insisted upon having 
your own way, and now you willl have to 


abide by the consequences!" 

Atthat moment they turned Into the 
station yard, and, asthey did so,they could 
just see through the darkness tho lights of 
the carriages; while they hear! the snort 
of the engine as the up-train steamed 
away Londonwards out of the station, 


‘Too late, sir! We have missed the 
train!” said the cabman, 
a * * - * * 


Whilst Sir Adrian Dovere!li was siiting 
inthe drawing-room at Green Street wait- 
ing for Lucille toreturn, he made use of 
the idle moments to inform Lady Elwyn 
of whathe had ‘learnt from Mrs, Hyam 
concerning Lord EKlwyn’s last Louras, 

He told her gravely and omphatically 
that sho had maligned and traduced an in 
nocent girl, and that it was Luciile, and not 
Kathleen, who had done the mischief and 
«iven to her unclethe shock which had 
been ber death-blow, whilst she bad subse. 
quently meanly and closely hidden her 
own share in the tragedy of the evening in 
order to cast the blaine cof it all upon 
Kathleen. 

‘-How she could have done so foul a deed 
and found it in her heart to blacken Katb- 
leen to her own father to such an extent as 
to prove fatal to hia life fills me with as 
much amazement as horror! Oan you 
wonder, Lady Elwyn, after whatI have 
heard to-day, that I should have come toa 
very serious conclusion concerning your 
niece?”’ 

Lady Eiwyn looked distressed and mis- 
érable, Shecould find nothing to anawer; 
but she tried to make excuses for her fa. 
vorite as beat she could, plouded her yonth 
and her ignorance of what she was doing, 
and muitered something angrily concern 
Ing the incubus which Kathleen Elwyn 
had been to them both, 

“You must forgive her, Adrian!” she 
sald, seeing how gloomy and stern he look. 
ed, “She really loves you; and, when she 
is your wife, half her faulta will disappear, 
It would break her heartif anything hap- 
pened to prevent her marriage to you, You 
do not, I trust, indeed——” She paused 
apprebensively, looking at him anxiously. 

‘‘] intended to marry Lucille If she still 
wishes it,” he replied gravely. 

Lady Elwyn breathed again; she knew 
as well as Lucille did what a fine plase 
Deverell Hall was, and what a handsome 
rent-ro!! bis estates brought in to him. 

“7 will marry her,’’ continued the Baro. 
net sternly, ‘“‘apon conditions which I will 
reveal to her, if you and she will signa 
paper which I will draw up exonerating 
Kathleen Elwyn from all biame concern- 
ing her father's death.’’ 

Lady Elwyn laughed nervously. 

“Oh, dear me--yes,” she cried lightly— 
‘twe will sign anything you like, of course! 
No doubt we made a mistake; and you 
know dear Lucille has bown very il! since 
—and no wonder if her memory has not 
proved quite trustworthy. You must take 
all that into consideration and forgive her, 
Adrian?’ 


“Very well,’’ hesaid, with a sigh; “ff she 
will make full reparation to Kathleen, I 
will entirely forgive her;’’ and he covered 
his brow with his hand with a gesture of 
weariness. Noone save bimself know how 
terrible a thing that complete and perfect 


forgivensas meant to him 
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“Atany rate,” continued his companion, 
“\Juellle’s heart cannot be very bed, or she 
would not have devoted the whole of this 
very day tothe society of the girl whom 
you say she bas traduced and slandered. 

Adrian looked up quickly. 

“By-the-way, what made her gor It 
strikes me asa very extraordinary proceed- 
ing!”’ “ 

“Not at all, Kathleen wrote to her and 
anked her togo., The lady who lives with 
her was to be away al! day, I believe.” 

‘Indeed!’ He was ailent fora few mo 
ments, thinking deeply. 

“No doubt Kathleen has kept her to dine 
—indeed she must bave done 80, or she 
would have been back by now. Will yoa 
stay and dine with me, Adrian, and wait 
till her return?” 

He stood up and held out his band, 

“No, thank you, Lady Elwyn, I will 
dine at my club. I will wish you good 
night now.”’ 

A sudden suspicion and a sudden resolve 
had come simultaneously into his mind—a 
suspicion of foul play and a resolve to fing 
out the truth for himeelf atallrisxs, He 
did not take Lady Elwyn into his confi- 
dence; but, when he got outside her door, 
he hailed a passing hansom and jumped 
into it. 

“Drive to Ciaymore Gardens aa quickly 
as possible!’ hesaid tothe cabman; and 
the bansom atarted off ata rattling pace 
down the street. 

Kath!een and Mary had nearly finished 
their simple iittie dinner together, when 
they were startled by the loud ringing of 
the door-bell, 

‘Who can it be?’”’ cried Mary; and Kath- 
leon answered laughingly— 

“Jt must ve the devoted one!”’ 

That belngthe playful neme she had 
given to Mr, Blakely, the young doctor, 
whose attentionsto herfriend had now 
become too marked to adinit of iniscon- 
struction, 

*Nonsense!’’ cried Mary blushing very 
deeply. 

Then a man’s voice was heard heard 
outside inthe little hall, and iu another 
moment Sir Adrian Deverell entered the 
dining-rooim, 

He cast a rapid searching glance round 
the room, and saw In a moment that Kath- 
leon and Mary were alone, 

“Forgive me,” he said to Kathleen, as he 
took her proffered hand aud inet her glance 
of slight surprise and oonfusion—“forgive 
me for intruding upon you atthis hour! J 
came to ask for Lucille, She bas left you, I 
presume? I must have missed her.”’ 

‘‘Luollle?” repeated Katbleen, in amaze- 
ment. “I have not seen Lucille! What 
makes you imagine thatshe is here, Sir 
Adrian?” 

Deveieéli’s brow now became black and 
gloomy. 

‘Has she not been spending the day with 
you, then?’’ he inquired. 

*“Oertainly not!” 

“But surely you wrote to ber yesterday 
and invited her to come and see you to-day 
—you told herthat Miss Hale would be 
away, and requested her to come and spend 
the day with you?” 

“Sir Adrian you must be dreaming! I 
have neither heard from nor written to 
Miss Maitland since | left Clortell Towers! 
Who could have possibly told you sucha 
thing?” 

“Lady Elwyn told me so. I have just 
left her house, She is now expecting her 
niece toretarn to dinner; that is why I 
came here, intending to escort her back,’’ 

I have not seen her,” replied Kathleen 
faintly. 

Something seemed to teil her that she 
was on the verge of some great crisis of her 
life. Adrian’s face was pale, his lips were 
set, snd lines of care were upon his brow. 
Did he suspect that some evil had befallen 
his betrothed? Her imagination ran rap- 
idly over all the horrible accidents which 
might bave befallen Lueille, and, in spite 
of her utmost efforts, she trembied vio- 
lently. 

“Has Lady Elwyn not seen her all day?’’ 
she asked anxioualy, 

“No; she left the house early, before her 
aunt left her room; she had told her she 
was coming bhere,”’ 

“Perhaps she intended to come, and per- 
haps sbe met with some terrible accident 
on the way!’’ 

Adrian smiled 
head, 

“I do not think so,” he answered drily. 
“But I will not detain you and Miss Hale 
any longer.” He pressed her hand, de- 
clined the glass of wine she had filled and 
pushed towards him, and wished them 
| both “Good-night.” 
¥ 1 wil 


bitterly and shook his 





oF mé Know if she is all right?” 
Kathleen, as she followed him into the 
} hail; and then, unwilling as ever to utter a 


sald 








——— 


single word sgainst one who had deserveq 
ill of her, she added hurriedly, “I am sure 
you will find that Luciile is all right. Lady 
Elwyn must have misunderstood her; it 
was probably with some other friend that 
she went to spend the day. You will fing 
her on your return, Pray do not be hard 
on her or Judge ber nastily!”’ 

“God bless you, Kathleen!” he snsweped 
a littie unsteadily. “I think you aré the 
best and sweetest little woman in the 
world!’ : 


And then he raised her band awiftly and | 


pressed his lips reverentiy apon her siender 
fingers, 

ln another moment he was gone, and 
Katbleen stood alone im the hall, a giow of 
happiness upon her face and a mist of tears 
in her eyes. 

“] love nim better than allthe worl i!” 


she said to herself, “I would give up my 


life for him --die gladly to make him hap. 
py—and yetloan never be anything to 
bim!’’ 

With a great effort she dashed away her 
tearsand atilled the fierce beating of her 
heart. 

When she rejoined Maryin the next 
room, she washer own sweet calm self 
again—the Kathleen of these latter days 
whom Mary knew and loved—the Kathieen 
who had lost a good deal of the fresh 
spring of early girlhood, who was no longer 
the bright bopeful maiden of the Brueseis 
school-days, but a sad-eyed woman who 
knew what sorrow was, whose heart had 
ceased to hope aught for herself, but who 
for others was always tender and compas 
sionate, and whoin her gentie woman!iness 
was infinitely attractive and lovabie. 





CHAPTER XXX, 


IR ADRIAN DEVERELL went down 
S to bis club in Pail Mall, aud beginning 

to feel desperately hungry, he walked 
into the dining-room, sat down at the firs 
empty table hecame to, and ordered tne 
waiter to bring him something & eat im. 
mediately. 

“Hallo, Deverell!” said a triendly voice 
behind him, “I heard you were in Scot- 
land!”’ 

He turned round, and found his old 
friend Colonel Hepburn seated at the table 
behind him. 

“Who told you that?’ he cried in answer 
as he shook bhancs warmly with him, 
“Somebody who knows more about my al- 
fairs than 1 know myeell, seeing that I am 
here.”’ 

“Well, it wassomebody who ought to 
bave known your afiairs better than 
anybody else in the world, my dear 
tellow!’’ cried Oolonel Hepbarn laugh- 
ingly. 

“Indeed! And pray who on earth may 
that be?’’ 

“Why, no less a person than your beau- 
tifal fiancee berse|{—Miss Maitiand!”’ 

The waiter had jast put his soup down in 
front of him; but, hungry as he was, De- 
vereil dropped bis spoon and turned round 
hastily towards his friend upon hearing 
these words, 

“tor the love of Heaven,’ he cried with 
agitation, “tell me where you saw Miss 
Maitiand last, Hepburn!” 

The Colonel was considerably startled by 
the solemnity of this appeal; but, perceiv- 
ing at once that something serious was in- 
volved in the question, he answered imme- 
diately, with becoming gravity of manuer— 

“] saw her to-day. She was perfectly 
well, Itis not many hours since I stood 
very near her.” 

“Where?” almost grasped Adrian, laying 
his band upon his triend’s arm. 

“At Uxerton Steeplechases, Js anything 
wrong, old man?”’ . 

Adrian controlled himself with difficalty. 

“Whom was she with?’ he asked, after 4 
abort pause, 

“Miss Maitiand told me she was with 
friends, At first 1 imagined she must be 
staying in the neighborhood; but sfter- 
wards aman told me he had seen her at 
Euston Station in the morning; eo! pre- 
sume she went down by train. When l 
spoke to her, she was sitting onthe box- 
seat of the —th coach—I had 
been staying with the —th—the Major is an 
old friend of mine; but I nad to come up to 
town to night. Miss Maitiand seemed very 
weil and happy; but she was natarally 
much surrounded—all the fellows were 
talking to her at once; sof had onlys 
chance of a word with her, andthat was 
when sbe told me you had gone to Soot- 
land, When the races were over, I went 
back to the coach and offered my services 
to help to fina her friends for her; bat sbe 
said they were certain to come for her and 
declined my assistance; so,aes I had 10% 
much time tospareto catch the tralia, / 
burried away. And that isal!l I can tell 
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you about her, Deverell. For Heaven's 
sake, nen, don’t 1ook eo strangely at me! 
Is anything wrong? Did you not know she 
was at Uxerton Races?” 

“No, Hepbern, I did not know it; I did 
not know where she wes. Heraunt Lady 
Fiwyn does not know; she imegined she 
was spending the day with friends in town. 
The fact is, Hepburn, Miss Maitiand bas 
not come beck yes!” 

“Ab, then she did misathe last train,” 
cried the Colonel. “1 told ber sae would 
ifshe did not look sharp! It can’t be ber 
fault, you know, Deverell. Her friends 
must nave waited too long; it was their 
fault. There is mot another train from 
Uxerton till midnight. lt isasiow train, 
l fear. Sbe will lose ber dinner, sod catch 
coid perbsps—tbat will bethe worst of it. 
Don’t distress yourself, my dear tellow— 
she will be ali right.’’ 

Adrian swellowed his soup hastily, and 
sent the waiter for a Bradshaw, 

“I must go and meot that train at Euston, 


Hepburn. Why, it does not get up to 
town till 2.441 It must stop at every 
station!’ 


“Yes—a horrid journey for her, poor 
girl!’ remarked Colonel Hepburn compas- 
sionately, ‘‘l hopeshe had a warm wrap 
with her,”’ 

Deverel! ate some more of his dinner be- 
fore be trusted himself to speak again, 
Then suddenly he turned round to his 
friend once more, 

‘‘Hepburn, you are an old friend of mine, 
andl must make a clean breast of this 
business to you,” he began gravely, ‘The 
fact ia, lam quitein thedark asto who 
Miss Maitland can bave ;one with to those 
races to-day; and it is absoiutely essential 
to me to find out. Can you not remember 
anybody who seemed to be with her—any 
lady with whom she was?”’ 

Colonel Hepburn shook bis 
thoughtfully, 

“No; I don’t remember anybody but the 
fellows of the —th about her. But she 
had been sittingin the stand at first, I 
fancy. No doubt the rest of her party were 
there,’’ 

Adrian seemed to be plunged in thought 
for some moments; then suddenly he ask- 
ed another question. 

“Forgive me for harping upon this sub- 
ject, oid chap; but can you tell me whether 
aman called Doyle was at Uxerton to day 
—Laurenoe Doyle?’’ 

‘“Oertainly be was there,”’ 

“Abr” 

“I spoke to him in the paddook early in 
the day; and—yes, by-the-way, tbat horse 
that won the last race—ecision—belongs 
to him,”’ 

“Ab, then it is all as clear as daylight to 
mé now!”’ answered Deverell, with con- 
viction, “I must tell you everything, 
Hepburn, This Laurence Doyle isa man 
whom 1 most particularly object to. I have 
requesied Miss Maitland to drop his ac- 
quaintance, and she promised me to do a0, 
it is evident that, believing me to have gone 
to Scotland and to be wafeiy out of the way, 
she has taken the opportunity of going 
away with the man to these races,”’ 

“Ob, I do not suppose she can bave been 
alone with him!” remarked UColopel Hep- 
burn deprecating/y. 

“That is what I mean to discover by go- 
ing to meet the train at Euston,” said 
Adrian firmly; ‘for, as sure aa my name is 
Deverell, if she has gone alone with him, 
be may have ber and weloome for the re- 
mainder of his days! I swearthat I will 
never put @ woman who has compromised 
hername by spending a hole day ‘and 


head 


balfthe night with Mr, Laurence Doyle } 


into the place once occupied by my pure- 
minded and saint-like mother!” 

“Well, Adrian, I truet things may not be 
so bad at that, Butanyhow you shall not 
g° alone; I will accompany youto meet 
the train, and stand by you whatever 
bappens,”’ 

“Thanks, old fellow! You are a true 
friend!”’—and Adrian grasped the Colonel's 
band warmly, 

“There will be words and perhaps blows 
between these two men,’’ the Colonel said 
o himself, ‘and itis just as well thats 
sober-mminded third party with his temper 
under good control, should be present to 
seé thatno public scandal arises out of 
their meeting,’’ 

And then they went up-staire to while 
away the hours with tobacco and billiards 
Until it should be time to start for the 
Euston terminus, 


(TO BE CONTIMUBD. | 


a 
ENVY.—Tbe envious maa is in paim upon 
all occasions which ought to give pleasure. 
The relish of his life is inverted; and the 
Objects which administer tne highest satis- 
faction to those who are exempt from this 
passion, give the quickest pangs to persons 


who are subject to it, All the perfections 
of their fellow creatures are odious; youth, 
beeuty, valor, and wisdom, are provocations 
of their displeasure. What a wretobed and 
apostate state is this!—to be offended with 
excellence, and to hate a man because we 
spprove him! Thecondition of the envious 
man is emphatically miserable: be ia not 
Only incapable of rejoicing im another's 
merit or success, but livesin a world where 
eli mankind are in a plot againat his quiet, 
by studying their own bappiness and 
advantage. 


BIRD SUPERSTITIONS. 





HERE IS A WIDBLY spread pellet 
T amongst school-boys in many parts of 

the country that it i unlucky t killa 
robin, and itis generally supposed that 
broken itmb would be the probabie punish- 
ment for so doing. 

Even the nest of this bird is com parative- 
ly safe, though why it should be thas favor. 
ed isnot quite clear, unless, as has been 
suggested by some writers, it owes its 
popularity to the story of the “Babes in the 
Wood,”’ which ballad, perbaps, may also 
have given rise to the popular notion that 
the robin will cover with leaves or moss 
any dead person whom it may chance to 
find, 

There certainly, however, seems to be no 
substantial reason why he should be more 
favored than the other members of the 
feathered tribe, for, after all, be is a very 
pungacious and impudent little fellow; but 
perbaps these are the qualities which 
have brought himinto notice and made 
bim popular. 

We are informed in an old rhyme that 


The Robin and the Wren 
Are God’s Cock and Hen; 


nevertheless, the smaller bird does not en- 
Joy the public protection which 1s sfforded 
tothe redbreast,and at one time it was 
considered the correct thing to hunt the 
wren on St. Stephen's Day, 

When one was caught, several curious 
and interesting ceremonies were gone 
through. The bird was generally carried 
triumphantly round the townon a pole, 
and in some cases was afterwards buried in 
the churchyard, 

In the Isle of Man, a feather taken from 
a wren killed on one of these occasions was 
considered a most efficacious protection 
against shipwreck for a period of twelve 
months; and formerly Manx fishermen 
would seldom think of putting to sea with. 
out one, 

Except in a few localities, the practice of 
wren-bunting has now, no doudt, falien In- 
to disuse; and at the present day it is kept 
up asarale only by boys, who retain the 
custom for their own amusement, 

It is recorded by Aubrey that during a 
rebellion in Ireland a party of soldiers who 
had incautiously fallen asleep would 
doubtless have been surprised by their 
enemies had they not been awakened by 
some wrens pecking on tine drums as the 
enemy approached, 

On this account the wren was said to have 
gained the mortal hatred of certain classes 
in Ireland, who killed the little bird when- 
ever they got the chance, 

Another reason which has been sasigned 
for hunting the wren is that its destruction 
was ordered bythe early Ohristian mis 
sionaries because the bird was held in the 
highest veneration by the Druids, 

In connection with the wren there is also 
acurious old Manx legend, according to 
which there once dwelt in the Isieof Man 
& very Lesutifal fairy, whose voice was so 
irresistibly fascinating that nuinbers of 
men were frequentiy enticed by her into 
the sea, where they were drowned, 

Had this state of affairs continued un- 
checked, it is highly probable that, sooner 
or Jater, the Manx ladies would have ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in pro- 
curing husbands, for the siren seemed 
bent upon exterminating ali the aduit 
males in the island; bat fortunately thera 
at length came forward a knight-srrant on 
whom ber charins had no effect, 

For the safety of bis lellow-men, he de- 
termined to destroy ber, and endeavorei 
to do so; but atacritical moment she ef- 
fected her escape by aasuming the form of 
a wren. 

A speli, bowever was cast upon her, 
compelling her to reappear in the same 
form once a year; and thuson the fata! 
day the wrens are hunted inthe bope that 
one of thote killed may be the wicked 
fairy hersel!, for it is ber doom to dle ulti- 
mately by the hand of man. 

Several birds are ominoos of evil, and 


ld 





| the superstitions connected with them date 
from very remote ages. 
Thus, crows are considered uniucky 
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seen on the left of the observer; and when 
one of them files over s house, at the same 
Gme croaking thrice,it is held to prognosti- 
gate the death of one of the inmates. 

It is als» commonly supposed that death 
is oreboded by the appearance of ravens 
Or the screeching of owls. 

Even the pigeon sometimes becomes a 
bird of 1) omen, for when a white one set. 
tlesupon achimney it is supposed thata 
death will sbortly take place in the house 
beneath it, 

Grose tella ua tbat itis unlucky to see 
one magpie and afterwards several others; 
but, on the other hand, if two magpies are 
seen it isa signof an approaching wedding; 
turee, of a prosperous journey; and four, 
that some good news wii! be received, 

Auother authority states that a wedding 
js presaged hy three magplies, and a death 
by four; and according toan old Scotch 
rhyiae quoted by Dr. Brewer: 


One’s sorrow, two's mirth, 
Three's a wedding, tour’s a birth, 
Five’s a christentug, six a dearth, &o. 


That itis unlucky tw bave peacocks’ 
feathers in a house is firmly believed by 
inany people, this piece of superstition 
most probably baving its origin iu the 
story of Argus, who was changed intoa 
peacock, his hundred eyes—or in other 
words spies—becoming atthe same time 
the eyes-spots on the tall-feathers of that 
bird. 

At is only netural that our domestic 
poultry, during their loug asascciation 
with man, sbould have given rise to many 
superstitious beliets and custome, 

Thus, from the days of the ancients, 
cockerels have beea used as auguries, and 
much importance bas also been attached to 
the bebavior of fowls geuerally. 

The crowing of «ben is considered un- 
lucky, aud in some localities is looked 
upon a@ a foreboding of death. 

Moreover, the henthat is able to sing 
like her spouse does not appear to gaina 
very enviable reputation by the acco. 
piishuent, for a well-known adage asserts 
that 

A whistling maid and a crowing hen 

Are good for neither Ged nor men, 


The cock, however, can crow to bis heart’s 
content so long as he does it at reasonable 
times and the peopie living around do not 
Object to the noise, 

In fact, it is as well, perbaps, that he 
should crow, for it ls an acknowledged 
fact that by his voloe all respectable ghos*s 
are regulated, and thatat the Orst soand 
of ‘cock-a-doodle-doo” they must cease 
wandering awongst the living and hasten | 
back to Hades, 

It is said thatin Persia the crowing of 6 
cock is accounted lucky or otherwise ac-' 
cording to the time at which itis heard, 
and sbould any misguided fowl! so far for. 
get himself as to crow atan unlucky hour, 
he ia forthwith killed for bis pains—a 
custom, itis to be bopec, which has its 
proper moral effect on the Persian poultry. 

Fortunatcly for the present generation, 
the cocks of a modern farmyard are not tn 
the babit of laying eggs. } 

ln olden times, however, they do not ap 
pear to have been s» considerate, and the 
medisval poultry-ksepers suffored muck 
anxiety in consequence, for they held It te 
be a well-authenticsted fact thata cock’s 
egg hatched bya viper would produce « 
cockatrice, which was a monster, half rep 
tile, half bird, eo venomous thatit could 
kill av an by merely looking at biin, 

Let us hope, therefore, that the hens will 
continue as at presevt to monopolise the 
laying of eggs, oven though some of the 
latter which find thetr way t our breakfast 
tables may perchance be slightly addle; 
for the ooskatrice is by no méansa dostr. 
able creature to Lave in our midst, and 
now that it appears to have become extinct 


few wil! regret its lose, 
——P << <a 


HanKITS WORTH 
look at that girl!” 

“Yen; it is Mira Blank. 
her?”’ 

“Don’t you see her tongue?’ 

“Oh! you. Inn’t it perfectly dreadful? 
Tuey say she always sticks It out like that 
when she’s thinking about anything.”’ 

The woman in question was promenad 
ing early one imorning recently, attired it 
a bewltching costume, and with a pensive 
expression, while the tipof her little ton- 
gue protruded between two lips of the des- 
cription known to novellata as coral. 

“Yes,” said one of her faminine ae- 


BREAKING, — “Just 


What about 
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quaintances, ‘she always does that when 
thoughtful It’a one of those 
terribie habits which, when once contrac. 
than brothers. 


or worried. 


ed. atick closer a molilion 


Mies RBiank began it when a oc! i, and rm 





it. Now, poor girl, it mortifies her terribly 
to be told about it, though, of eourse, she is 
anxious toocure herself, BKutthen nearly 
@very one has some curious little habit 
which he would be very giad to break if he 
could: some trick more or lew anpleasant, 
Caused in the first place probably by 
nervousness, 

“We all know the man who tugs at his 
bioustache and the one who is perpetually 
pulling up bis oollar. Then there ts the 
girl who is always rubbing oneeye as if 
in search of astray eyelash, and the man 
whocan’t be quite happy without some 
more or leas fragile article to twist and 
bend and turn about Ip his fingers. Any- 
thing and everything, from your finest 
lace handkerchief to your new and extre- 
mely delicate paper cutter, is encrificed to 
the demon of nervousness which possesses 
him, and yet you ona’s find it ip your heart 
to rob bim of his plaything. Heis quite 
happy and at his ease so long as he is ai- 
lowed totwist and twirl as much aa be 
wants to, but, bereft of the temporary ob- 
ject of his affection, he would be abjectly 
miserable, aud you know it, Many a man 
can talk fluentiy and well while winding 
something—anything—about his finger, 
who, without it, would be ocouatrained, 
awkward, and silent, 

‘One of the most annoying forms of this 
disease ia the iLoessant tattoo which some 
people keep up on their knees or the table 
or whatever happens t) be inost convenient 
asa keyboard, | bave noticed that muzsi- 
clans usually indulge this babit, and it isa 
very trying one, though I don’t know that 
it is worse than ‘twiddiing your thumbs,’ 
Touereé are lots of other lite ways peculiar 
to individuals, I know a wan who, when 
eum barraased, always taps theside of his 
nose with bis little finger; and a girl who 
ia so givepv & pushing ber bair bebind ber 
left oar that she has worn abald spot 
there,’’ 

— — — ) OHS 

THs Hinpoos,—Tbhe mild Hindoo ta 
superstitious, Here are a few of his beliefs, 
which, one imagines, judging from the 
nature of them, oan scarcely be justified 
by reference to any of the known laws of 
nature, 

Shouting the name of the garuda (a large 
bird) drives away snakes, Shouting Ram! 
Ram! drives away gbostse. Oholera that 
attacks on Monday or Saturday ends fatal- 
ly; cholera that attacks on Thursday ends 
happily. 

If, when you are fanning yourself, your 
fan strikes the body, knock the fan thrice 
on the ground, or Ill will befall, 

If you killasnake, burn It; it contains 
the soul of a holy man. Do not wake a 
sleeping physician. A white-faced black 
cat is a sign of good Juck. 

When bamboos flower famine may be 
expected. When you give alms, give them 
across your threshold, otherwise you will 
be unlucky. 

Never mention the words ‘tiger’ or 
‘enake’’ after dark; it ts dangerous. What- 
ever you dream in the morning will surely 
come to pans, Never say your prayers with 
a bare head, 

These superstitions bring to mind the 
romark which was made by a shrewd man 

who had been asked whether he believed 
In luck and fiil-luck, “Oh, yes,” he said, 
‘there are certainly lucky things and un- 
lucky things, Four example, it is unlucky 
to be run over by a brewer's dray.”’ ‘That, 
probably, is the only aort of lack and Ill- 
luck which is recognised by senatble 


people, 
—— 


READ AND KEMEMBSR,.—A writer givos 
the following very simple causes of taking 
cold, which are #9 generally overlooked: 
A common carelessness, onpecially with 
mothers who have occasion to rine sudden- 
ly In the night to attend to their children, 
is to step on the floor with bare feet, A peir 
of warm alippers, loose enough to slip on 
before the feet tonch the floor, and asenally 
kicked off, isan tadispensable part of night 
attire, Fata! illnesses have resulted from 
lack of precaution In thin direction. Another 
carclesenens in entertaining callers in a 
enilly room, 

The guest keeps her wraps on and does 
not suffer; but the hostess, leaving the 
warm a#itting room, which ahe thinks too 
disorderly or not farnishbed we!! enough to 
admit caliera, runsserious risks, So with 
children who are sent to practise their 
music lemons in a cold parlor. The mother 
throws a shaw! over the child’s shoulders, 
but forgeta the chill that may be conveyed 
to sorne delicate organ through the fingers’ 
contact with the lay-sold keyn, 


~ ee 





K he rouble t break her 


PATIENT (diseatiafied with dietary re- 
atriction«)—“Say, Doc,, I’m blamed if [’in 
yoing to starve to death just for the eake 

ving a tle nger ’ 
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OROGSING THE BAR. 





BY TENNYSON. 





Kunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no morning of the bar 
Wien I put out to sea. 


But euch a tide as moving ems asierp, 
Teo full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep, 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dart, 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


For tho’ from our bourne of Time aud I’ lace 
The food may bear me far, 
I hope to see my I’llot face to face 
When I have crust the bar. 
_—-_ Do 


Weir Abbey. 








BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 





\AIR NATURE BOASTS no lovelier 
k spot. The August sun is shedding its 
giad light over a redundancy of foil- 
age and bloom that isthe wonderof the 
county side, an especial richness of loam 
making the groands round the Abbey on 
the Weir nore prolific in vegetation than 
are those of any other lordly manor tor 
many wiles around, 

Asforthe exterior of the old Abbey tt- 
self, ita structural design is faultioss; the 
ravages of time have treated it lightly, and 
the ruthless and destructive hand of the 
marauder has been stayed; while the in- 
terior bears atestimony & the advance 
which modern civilization has produced in 
luxury and beauteous craft 

Who isthe proprietor of this grand old 
favored pile? Surely he must bea very 
king in the reaims of happiness. Whistling 
lightly as be walks with a buoyant step 
along the terrace, from which hecan sur- 
vey the oountry for miles round, in trutb 
he looks a very prinoe, 

For he, too, has been favored—tavored 
with the beauty Of the gods and fickle for- 
tune’s smile, 

Butaix months bas Weir Abbey been 
hia, and he revels the more in its pvusses- 
sion from the fact that it has oome to him 
in the most unexpected manner by the 
death of adistant oousin who had only 
bought the place—giving a very iarge sum 
of money for it—some two years ago. 

Hugo Burnet bas been forced till now to 
count his coins,and has, moreover, had but 
few to count, and a position to keep up in 
a regiment where most of his brother of- 
floers were wealthy men, 

But he waa lighthearted then. Poverty 
soarcely sit# heavy on cheery natures, Is 
he lighthearted now—even though he 
whistles the isst comic opera rofrain? 
Scarcely. With the responsibility of wealth 
he bas already found his first grey 
hair, 

A grey bair at fve-and twenty with Hugo 
Burnet’s fortune and sweet Arnie Ulare- 
tord’s love—absurd! 

Ay; and she loved him, too, before he 
was rich—had vowed that no adverse fate 
should part them; ‘‘adverse fate’’ being a 
somewhat highly-strung epithet used bya 
prudent, fiery old colonel who claimed to 
be ber father, and baving suffered from a 
rash impecunilous marriage himeelf 
was resolved that if he could help it Annole 
should not follow in ber mother’s foot- 
steps, 

But now that Hugo Burnet had stepped 
into the roll of landed gentry, and was the 
owner of Weir Abbey and several thous. 
andsa year tw boot, why of course there 
could be no farther reason to oppose the 
marriage, and the colonel thought it would 
only show bis sense by giving in. 

Annie naturally was radiant with bappi- 
ness,and Hugo expiessed bimwelf to be 
most grateful for the gift Colonel Clare- 
ford was ready to bestow on him; yet, 
somenow, he did not appear to be nearly 
as keen to become Annie’s husband as he 
had been when three hundred a year at 
the very outside would have been the sum 
total of their income, 

When he was in Annie’s society he 
smiled on ber and kissed her, and was as 
aflectionately devoted asever, but when 
he would leave bera cloud would sweep 
across bis usually frank, bappy face, and a 
connoisseur in whistling would have deoi- 
ded that the meery tones did not always 
ring quite true, 

Could it be that Hugo Burnet had found 
some other maiden whom he deemed more 


worthy to be the mistress of the time 
honored Abbey? 

Let such an imputation on his honor be 
forthwith crushed kKie was too staunch, 
too honest, too much of a typical high- 





minded Englishman to waver one moment 
from his allegiance. 

And yet though weeks had passed into 
inonths, and to the outsiders there appear- 
ed tobe no possipie obstacle, he always 
avoided bringing matters to aciimax, and 
bad never yot asked Annie to name the 
day. 

Poor obild, the roses were beginning to 
fade out of ber cheeks,and though she 
nover complained nor would have allowed 
herself to doubt Hugo’s love for an instant, 
yot it was obvious that she suffered nota 
little, 

The colonel was becoming as fussily irate 
about the marriage being deferred as he 
had onoe been that it should be contempla- 
ted at all, and would probably have calied 
the owner of Weir Abbey some hard 
names if be had not been kept in cheok by 
his patient, long-suffering wife. 

Still, even she was puzzled by the delay. 
Every one was puzzsied. The world in 
general—meaning all the county for miles 
round—was puzzied, and match-making 
mothers were beginning to think that per- 
haps, after all, one of their daughters 
might have achance, for Annie Olareford 
did not seem to be by any means as much 
inthe running as they had believed her 
to be, 

Yetthe couple were engaged, and the 
engagement bad been given out quite 
officially. 

It was one of those society mysteries that 
give everybody something totalk about, 
“A sort of thing that no feliler can under- 
stand,”’ as Ralph Egerton, a quondam 
brother-officer of Hugo’s was heard to say 
to that inquisitive little monkey, Susie 
Scrivener. 

She had been told that Osaptain Egerton 
was Hugo’s great friend and confidant, and 
was consequently trying to pick his brains. 
Uniucky Egerton! he iad not got very 
many, and the few be had were not suffi- 
cient to solve the riddle of why Hugo was 
so dilatory about his marriage, 

And whatever Hugo had done in bis 
marching days, hedid not heip Egerton 
by any confidences now, but shut up his 
lips in a resolute manner, which there was 
no controverting, whenever Annie Clare- 
ford or anything connected with his en- 
gagement to her was mentioned, 

During the first fow weeks after his ao- 
cession to wealth, before his manner grew 
enigmatical, he bad suggested that Colonel 
Olareford and his family should pass the 
summer in acharming cottage which, be- 
ing on the estate within a quarter of a mile 
of the Abbey, was asort of appendix io 
the great house. 

Colonel Olareford had accepted greedily; 
he was always most avariciously ready to 
save money, 

Had it not been for this the county would 
not have known by any meansas mach 
of Hugo Burnet’s love affairs as they 
did, 

But August was waning. in September 
the colonel and his family must return to 
their own small dwelling in West Ken- 
sington, and the fiery old gentleman’s 
fatherly instincts being thoroughly awak- 
ened, he told his wife “that he did not 
care whatshe said, he wouid have it out 
with that fellow before he left; he did not 
jntend himto playthe fool with Annie; 
why she was losing her looks and getting 
thinner every day.”’ 

Soone grilling hot midday, when the 
birds were silent from sheer exhaustion, 
the insect world had crept away to doze 
among the foilage, four-footed oreation 
slept beneath the shady trees, and there 
was scarce a Murmur to break the stillness 
of the summerair, Oolonel Clareford seized 
a knotty stick, which was his constant 
companion in bis walks, and with a glare 
in his eyes asthough he defied the very 
sun iteeif he started in search of the recal- 
citrant lover, 

Before he reached the Abbey he saw 
Hugo walking in an opposite direction, 
and, bis mind on suspicion bent, he at 
once decided that he was trying to be 
avoided. 

“Ho! hullo there, Brunet,’’ he shouted, in 
avoice the tonesof which souaded like 
thunder in the still air, 

Hugo, startled with the ideatbat some- 
thing was wrong, loomed round suddenly, 
andon his usually bright face there was 
such a terrified expression that he bore no 
resemblance to nimself, 

“Whatis it? What is it, Colonel Clare 
ford?’ he asked hurriedly. ‘‘Has anything 
happened to—to— Annie?’ 

“She is only dying by inches—pining 
away, in fact, and it isall your own fault, 
sir; all your own fault. Nobody a:k d 
you to come and make loveto my daugb- 
ter. Nobody wanted you. Bat having 
Gone so and gained her affections I say 

you are a mean dishonorable scoundre! t 





behave as you do, Yes, I repeat {t—— 
scoundrel.” 

All the color faded out of Hugo Surnet’s 
face and he stood trembling, ay, tremb- 
ling, before his would-be father-in-law, 
and only mattered almost anintelligibly: 

*] cannot help it; it is for ber own good. 
God knows, I cannot help it.” 

“‘Mercifal powers, istbe man a lunatic? 
Cannot heip it indeed! If you area speci- 
men of the stuff young men of the present 
day are made of, then all | can say is give 
me the old times when I wasa youngster, 
Cannot help it! Very soon! shall not be 
able to belp breaking every bonein your 
skin.”’ 

“1 you only knew, colonel, you woald 
not be so severe on me.’’ 

“Then why don't] know? Who else 
hes a right? Hang all your mysteries. 
Let us bave this one cleared up, and 


speedily.’’ 
“Would you mind coming with me to 
the Vicarage?” . 


“What! The parson is mixed up with it, 
ia he? 1 thought he had been getting out 
of my way lately, Well, go on to tbe Vicar- 
age; let us seethe endof it The sconer 
the better.’’ 

“Jf only there were an end,” murmured 
Hugo, but in so low a tone that the colonel, 
who was ailightly deaf, did not hear 
him, 

Ten minutes’ walk through the woods 
brought them to the modern vicarage, 
whioh lay nestling amid trees as though it 
were hiding away, baif afraid of showing 
iteelf. lest the shades of any of the old 
monks should pass that way. 

The vicar was athome, He was an un- 
married priest. 

For love of solitude and asoceticisin he 
might bave been avery monk himself, 
only his religious proclivities bad taken a 
Protestant turn, a fact, however, which had 
by no means deprived him of a strongly 
developed tendency to superstition, 

Hesaw thetwo men coming in at the 
gate, and closing a large folio volume which 
he was perusing, pulled himself togetner 
as a man does who is preparing tora 
contest. 

It did not ocourto him to refuse them 
admittance or in apy way defer the inter- 
view. Sooner or later he felt it must 
take piace; since it must come, best have 
it over, 

W bat was revealed at that meeting was 
agreat mystery as what had gone before 
the revelation, 

The fiery colonel went home a sabdued 
and saddened man, and although by nat- 
ure one who talked loud and long on every 
subject, yet he never mentioned the inter- 
view in the vicar’s study even to his 
wite, 

And everything went on much as it had 
done before the three men met in conclave, 
only Annie drooped daily more and nore, 
and it seemed as if some blight bad touch. 
ed her, 

When she was with Hugo Burnet she 
smiled and tried tolook asi{t she were 
well. 

She would not bave him pressed for all 
the world, feeling so sure of him that she 
knew there was some good reason for his 
conduct, 

At last the time came for their return to 
Wes Kensington. The daysso pregnant 
with pleasure, strongly intermingled with 
pain, were nearly over. 

Annie’s simple girl’s wardrobe was pack- 
ed. With tears in her eyes she was stand- 
ing by the window of the pretty parior at 
the cottage, from which there was a spien- 
did view of the Abbey, 

She was wondering whether she sbouid 
ever see the oid pile again. Something at 
her heart almost bade her to doubt it. With- 
out ber having beard his footiall Hugo bad 
come into the room, 

She turned suddenly when ne was close 
to her. It was the first time Hugo had seen 
a look of misery on Annie’s face, tears in 
her erst bright eyes, 

“My darling!’’ he cried, his recent ooid- 
ness suddenly vanishing as he beheld her 
despair, 

“My darling!”’ 

And his arms were round her. 

She, too, overcome by the surprise, al- 
lowed her natural feelings to have vent, 
and, her head on Hugo's shoulder, she lay 
for some seconds sovbing as though her 
heart would break. 

Could coldness and silence any longer 
hoid a place between these two? 

“Do you love meso much, Annie, that 
to part from me would grieve you desper- 
ately?’’ 

She raised her head and looked into his 


eyes with a wondering sadness in her gaz; 
that was most touching 

To lose you, Hugc she sald w 
be for me to die,’ 





‘he had attered the warning, and 


—__< 


“To cie,my Annie? No, no, it ts in 

order that you may live that 1 would leave 
” 

“I du not understand.” 

Well might she be astonished. His 
words were as the words of a madman, 

“As my wife, Annie, you are fated, As 
sweet Annie Clareford you may live and 
be happy for years,” 

“Never,” she answered. “What you say 
is a riddle past my comprehension, Al) J 
know isthat without you there is no hap. 
piness in life tor me,” 

Alas, alas! what could he do or say? The 
terrible secret that wae prematurely bring- 
ing bim grey hairsand making the fiery 
colonel look sad and aged, must be shared 
with the gentle, loving Annie, 

To the Vicorage then she too fn turn was 
conducted, and an old parchment which 
the too erudite vicar kept oarefuily locked 
away inadrawer was produced for her 
perusal as it had previously been taken out 
when the colonel had scoompanied Hugo 
to the Vicarage. 

Annie looked the parchment down. 

lt bad for heading in Old English letters, 
“The Carse on Weir Abbey,” 

Beyond this, not being a scholar as was 
the vicar, she could decipher nothing. 80 
witha wondering look onher face she 
turned to Hugo for information. 

He was no cleverer in the reading of old 
lore than was Annie, nevertheless he knew 
full well what that strange writing 
meant, 

Had not the contents of that parchment 
been to bim as a nightmare for several 
montbs past? 

“The Curse on Weir Abbey,” 

Annie; “what does it mean? Why should 
0 lovely aplace havea curse,and what 
has it to do with me and Hugo?’ 

The vicar took upon himself the office of 
ex platner, for Hugo seemed as one bereft of 
apeech. 

“The monks,’ he said, “when in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth they were eject- 
ed from this pile, left a curse behind them. 
Through the centuries that have passed 
eince then, the curse has never failed to 
work the threatened {llonthe possessors 
of Weir Abbey and their families, Some 
of these folios you see ranged on that shelf 
give the history of she monks’ unfailing 
vengeance descending on those who bave 
usurped their rights, Hugo Barnet, as the 
present possessor of the Abbey, inheriu 
the ourse with the property; you, if you 
become his wife, will have totaxe your 
share of the awfal retribution,” 

Annie did not biench or faint as Hugo 
expected she would have done, but she said 
very simply: 

‘‘Please read me the paper.”’ 

The vicar was scarcely loath; bis love of 
expounding overcame his fear lest the 
knowledge be was imparting should wound 
to the quick her tender woman’s beart. 

He began to read pompously, translating 
from the original Latin used by the 
mop ks, 

“Tbe yongeance of Heaven ories aloud, 
Fire, Pestilence or Water shall be the im- 
plements of wrath used in punishment of 
those who, having turned a réligous Louse 
intoa secular abode of sin, shail be the 
p ssessors of the abbey bythe Weir. To 
the owner bimself sbal! death linger and 
halt; but his hearth shall be desolate, no 
children shall live to gladden his declining 
years, and the woman aod wife who sball 
desecrate by her presence tha avode of 
monks and boly men, shall! suffer a terri- 
ble retribution atthe hand of a just and 
angered God. Fire, Pestilence or Water.” 


When the vicar had finished bis traps- 
lation, tue:e was silence for a second or 
two. 

Arare light, as !f some angel bad 
touched her, overspread Annie’s sweet 
face, 

Sue laid her hand in H.go’s, 

“Aud shall God forgettobe merciful?” 
she said. ‘I have no fear. If there be 
danger, I will sbare it with you; but to 
those who seek to walk aright, the curscs 
of men are mere empty words,” 

Hugo caugiit the inspiration of her trast 
and faith, and pressed the little band she 
had given him. 

But the vioar was relentless, perhaps be- 
cause he was annoyed by Annie's want of 
awe, 

“Presomptuons cpild,” be said in stern 
voice; ‘‘shalla curse; think you, that has 
never failed for centuries, be set on one 
side for a mere child tike you?”’ 

“My trust is im God,’’ she answered. 
solemnly. ‘‘What shail I fear if He be 'y 
my side?’ 

The vicar seemed rebuked, for he made 
Oreply, only folded the parchment aod 


ooked it away, as thougn to insinaste that 
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fallen on am unheeding ear no blame could 
rest witb him. 

But what the vicar though or felt this 
young couple did not analyzs, 

With Annie’s staunchnesa, Hugo’s flag- 
ging courage and belief in the future had 
returned. 

They two togetber could surely defy that 
curse, be was beginning to think, and so 
he took his fair fiancee in his arms and 
kissed her, and soon after they went forth 
band in hand to be parted no more by fear 
of coming evil, for the maiden’s purity and 
devoted loveand faith seemed to casta 
shield over the man’s more timorous, su- 
perstitious nature, 

And avsolately,as though they beard 
them not, they were indifferent to the 
vicar’s murmured regrets and fears, 

“Poor fools, poor foola! What a sorrow 
for themeelves arethey heaping on their 
heade! What wanton disregard for the 
philosophy that teaches how ali things are 
possible.” 

Tobave asked him totie the nuptial 
knot would have been vain, so, as had 
been previously arranged,&he Olareford 
family returned to the tiny West Kensing- 
ton house, and Hugo took up bis quarters 
in a London hotel till the necessary pre- 
liminaries should be arranged for the mar- 
riags. 

A month from the day on which they 
had paid their visittothe vicarage by the 
Weir, they were man and wife, and what- 
ever that dread curse would bring to them 
of evil, they must henoeforth suffer con- 
jointly. 

Still, Annie had no fear; whileaa for 
Hugo, though there were moments when 
he was depressed beyond word to explain, 
yct ber trusting confidence in the good 
that must await thei if they kept them- 
selves “unspotted fzom the world,’’ pre 
vented him from wholly abandoning him- 
self to the depths of despair. 

On the fiery colonel, too, her faith had 
also told, though be could not wholly dis- 
embarrass himself of dread, 

It was aocrisp October day when they 
atarted for the Riviera oun their honey- 
moon trip, announcing they would be at 
the Abbey by Christmas, when they 
hoped to entertain their friends and re- 
lations, 

Till then Annie Olareford would fain 
have forgotten that the Abbey and its 
course existed, 

If they could only chase all memory of 
them both from her beloved Hugo’s mind, 
how much happier would she be! 

But he could not rid himself of the feel- 
ing that, tempted by his strong love, he 
had allowed Annie to sacrifice herself and, 
even asthe moth files round the lighted 
candle, to dare the flame, 

He watched her with such intense anx- 
lety that it became quite painful to her, 
though she tried to laugh at nim, and ask. 
ed him smilingly: 

“What is it you are afraid of, Hugo? You 
seem to fancy youe@lready see me lying 
dead at your feet. 1 assure you I feel quite 
welland—to usea thoroughly muandane 
phrase—very jolly.’’ 

“Oh, Annie, love, do not jeston sucha 
serious subject, I have had aletter from 
the vicar to-day, still regretting, for 
your sweet sake, that 1 have been so dar- 
ling.”’ 

“Tell me, Hugo: the vicar has the repu- 
tation of being a learned man, an abvolute 
book-worm, Has much learning made him 
mad, or bow can he give way to such super- 
stitious nonsense? How can the curse that 
some angry men have chosen to pronounce 
hundreds of years ago have any effect on 
us now?’ 

“And yet it isso, If you were to read ,as 
I have, some of the folios inthe vicar’s 
possession, you would see it followed out 
—see how the curses bave been fulfilled; 
notonly inone case, butin many, have 
they overtaken the inmates of this ao 
cursed abbey, even down tothis genera- 
tion.” 

“These are coincidences, I should ima- 
gine. Does the vicar attempt to account for 
them?’’ 

“Nay, my Annie, if you wish togo in 
for what the vicar cailsthe philosophy of 
this matter you must argue it out with 
him,’’ 

“Butsurely youcan tell me what he 
pretends,”’ 

“Well, the vicar has investigated and 
investigated till he has brought bimsel! to 
believe in spiritual agencies, The tneory 
is that those who uttered the curse have 
become lost souls, demons In fact, and that 
having powertw work mischief they are 
relentless, They suffer horribly for their 
want of forgiveness and charity. They 
are in fact in hell, but from thence they 
can (rmcrt s poor human beings—even 
as gC Od spirits can do to assist us.’’ 





Annie’s eyes opened very wide, Such 
philosophy was beyond her com preben- 
sion, and of the agency of an Unseen 
World, save of the Omnipotent Power of 
God the Father, she knew naught, and in 
very truth she hae no wish to perplex her 
mind with such uncanny and abstruse 
problems. 

‘Let us do the work that is set before us 
to do without counting the ocost,’’ she said, 
after a minute or two, during which she 
had apparently been thinking hard, ‘‘and 
leave demoniacal agencies to tight out the 
battle of darkness, Good must conquer 
evil in the end,”’ 

“Then you believe that good is more 
powerful than evil.’ 

‘*Most assuredly I do.” 

Still, for all Annie could say, Hugo lay 
under the ban of the ourse, 

Life wea very bright by the Riviera, but 
the sunshine only seemed to mock his fears, 
and each succeeding day, though it dawned 
rich in the gifts of prosperity, Hugo grew 
thinner and thinner, from the suffering 
produced bythe dread of an impending 
doom. 

“The curse of the Abbey had never fail- 
ed.’”’ 

So old lore, represented by the vicar, had 
taugot him. Why should heand bis race 
be exempt? 

As possessor of these old Uhuroh do- 
mains he was not to be smitten save 
through those he loved; and he did love 
Annie very dearly—so dearly that bis love 
for her was a positive fear and pain. 

Nevertheless, to all outward appearance 
the young newly-married couple were dis- 
porting themeelves merrily. Annie insist. 
ed on going everywhere, 

She would not let Hugo mope over these 
morbid fancies if she could help it; but for 
all that, as the days succeeded eaca other, 
he seemed to become more and more anx- 
lous, and never opened bis eyes after an 
hour or twoof disturbed agitated sieep 
without suffering from the haunting dread 
that some terrible calamity would happen 
before nightfall. 

“Oould the curse be developing in a new 
form, and was madness to be his doom?’ 
he asked. 

Annie laughed atthe supposition, and 
ber persistent fearlessness still helped to 
give Hugo strength. 

Obristmas was approaching, and with it 
the time when they had promised their re- 
lations they would be ready to receive them 
at the Abbey. 

To Hugo the idea of going home brought 
no pleasure, beautiful though the Abbey 
and its surroundings were, Since he had 
known of theocurse that was one of the 
heirlooms, he regarded Sthe place in the 
light of adoomed dungeon, and he told 
Annie he would only be too glad if he 
never saw it again, 

She would not, however, let him off 
the work he ougbtto do as owner of this 
large property, and said they must go back 
to it, 

Every preparation was made for the de- 
parture when, the English post having 
just arrived, Annie came into the room 
where Hugo was withan open letterin 
ber hand, 

“Your wish is fulfilled. 
go back to the Abbey.” 

“Ah! How sof” 

‘It has been totally Gestroyed by fire. 
This letter from my father, who was sent 
for, announces it, and bids me break it to 
you gently.” 

Bat Hugo never for a moment deplored 
the destruction of the beautiful old Abbey 
—he shouted aloud and absolutely capered 
for joy. 

“Fire, pestilence or water,” he cried, 
“Fire bas done ite work; let us be thank- 
ful, Annie, and fee! free.’”’ 

And Annie was thankful. not that the 
Abbey was destroyed, but that Hugo be- 
lieved that the curse bad been fulfilled. 
Spe herself had no more belief in the power 
of a curse than she had had from the Orat, 
but she was far too wise a woman to treat 
him to a chapter on coincidences, 

Needless to say, the Abbey was never 
rebuilt; and the ground was let to agrisul- 
turista, who gloried !n the prolific qualities 
of the soil. 

Hugo Burnet and his wife took a modern 
house in one of the home counties,to which 
no tradition was attached, and where 
children were born to them and they pros 
pered and were happy. 

Annie persistently held to her motto, 
and instilled it with much practioe into her 
sons and daughters, ‘‘Dothe work that is 
set before you to do without counting the 


You can never 


cost.’’ 

————=>_ 2 
EMPLOYMENT OF Dous IN WAK. 
Writing about the use of trained dogs in 
foreign arms af sentinels, messengers,ck 








a London paper recalis thatthe employ- 
ment of dogsin war was not infrequent 
from tne very earliest times, Corinth is 
sald to have been saved by fifty of these 
valiant auxiliaries, which, while the rest of 
the gerrison slept, remained on the alert, 
and performed valuable outpost duty till 
the drunken reveliers were areused, 

Philip of Macedon utilized their service 
in pursuing the nountsineers among their 
rocky ftastnesses during bis campaign 
against Argos, 

Attila preferred to trust the safety of hia 
camps to their keen perceptions rather than 
to the ears and eyes of his Huns, The Ro- 
mans recognized their value for the same 
purpose, and the geese of the Capitol came 
totuerescue not only of men, but of dogs, 
too, which for once were caught napping. 
The Ear! of Essex,in suppressing the Irish 
rebellion in the time of E/izabeth, is stated 
to have orgrnized a force o' 800 bDloodhounds 
to acoom pany the army. 

ln more modern times we find the oele- 
brated “Moustache” amongst the heroes of 
the French army atthe commencement of 
the century. 

He was decorated by Marshal Lannes at 
Austerlitz,and finally meta soldier’s death 
in the Peninsula, where he was shot short- 
ly after the seige of Batajoz 

Atthe present timethe Kussian (rain 
dogs to act as sentinels, having found the 
necessity of their ald during the expedition 
under Skobeieff in Asia Minor, wherea 
stealthy and cunning enemy found means 
to surprise themon more than one vocca- 
sion, Their German neighbors began to 
experiment on the value of dogs for out- 
poste as far back as 1485, and are satiafiod 
as to the assistance they would render in 
the outpost line, 

I ce 

PREVENTION BEeTTKR THAN CURK.—It 
is generally acknowledged with regara Ww 
the dineases that afllictthe human frame, 
that prevention is better than cure, Medi- 
cines obtain less favor than formerly, that 
act more as palliatives than curiates, Pure 
and wholesome habits of living are coming 
and felt to be recognized asthe main re- 
lance for physical health, In all our phil- 
anthropic movements, we aim more to 
cure evil habits than to establish good ones; 
to correct abuses than toavert them; to 
purify the inuddy waters of a corrupt and 
sensual iifethan to keep the spring clear 
and sweet at the fountain head. Ila the 
family itisthe faults of the children that 
awaken and induce parental interference; 
in the scbool itis broken rulesand disor- 
derly conduct tuat spurthe teacher to en- 
ergetic measures and corrective power; in 
the office, the store, or the factory, it is idie- 
ness, inefficiency, or want of Integrity, that 
demands positive and sure means to regu- 
late and overcome deficiencies and irregu- 
larities detrimental tothe employers and 
employed. A large portiun of the faults of 
children that are so troublesome and anpoy- 
ing might be prevented by a wise fore- 
thought and judisious management, If 
the real wants of the nursery were wel! 
supplied, each in proper season, inuch of 
the fretting and irritability that pass under 
the name of temper would be avoided, 
Pure alr, healthful and sufficient food, at 
reguiar intervals, proper temperature, 
beautiful surroundings, cheerful looks and 
loving care wouid banish more than hail 

the jnvenile offences which are attributed 
wholly to morai delinquency. Kven many 
of the more serious Offences, whether, 
when committed, demand grave attention 
and prompt reproval, iniguat have been 
averted by a wise training. In the achool 
much more may be acoomplished by pre- 
vention than by cure, Careful organiza- 
tion and arrangements will #evoid much of 
the confusion that is so annoying; a clear 
rettlement of rights will prevent <uarreis 
and disputes, the withdrawal of tem pta- 
tions too hard to resist<will prevent dis. 
honesty and deceit, and@ iwiid, yet firm 
and just government will prevent the be- 
giunings of insubordination, Ths employ- 
6, nay Wage 4 nore successful war against 
carelessness, rormisaness, idleness, and dis- 
honesty, by preventing their appearance, 
in his service, that by aliowing them to 
come to maturity and then endeavoring w 
exterininate them, Many of the crimes of 
6ubgzziement, defalcations, and trauds 
ttyl never have taken place, crushing 
ec nfidence, breaking down characters, and 
blasting happiness ha} the work of preven. 
tion stead!ly and surely checked the growth 
of diatonesty from the beginning of these 
sad carvers. L, 4. W. 
i — aS - - 
Miss KOLEBLACK, dressing for the Pall- 


upan car porters’ ball: “Mammy, take dis 
yeah cork stopple apd buru it foab me,’’ 
Mre, K.: ‘‘Wha’ foah, 'Lizy?’’ 
‘Kare, ain’t I got ter powder mab oom 
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MOCOILaa@Rn.—To make mucilage, such as 
in sold in stationary stores at five cents per 
bottle, mix dextrine, 2 quarta, acetic acid, | 
quart, water, 5 quarta, aloobol, 1 quart. 

FIRBMAN'’s Masxk.— An acoount baa 
been published of a newly invented mask 
for the uae of firemen, which contains a 
filter of porous material through which the 
woarer oan breathe air that is supplied to 
him through a pipe which opens near the 
floor, A great many protective devices of 
this kind bave been devised from time to 
time; but it is as weil to remember that in 
oases of emergency there is nothing very 
mach better than a wet blanket. This acta 
both as a defence against the flames and a 
filter for the amoke, 

TAKING THE PIOrURS.—Among the 
wonders shown at the Paris Exhibition ins 
an automatic portralt-taking machine, 
which is set in motion by the familiar de- 
vice of dropping a coin into a slot provided 
for it. This done, the sitter takes his place 
in front of the machine, and fixes his eyes 
upon a spot arranged for the purpose, A 
warning dial gives the instruction Atten- 
tion, when a bell rings during the time of 
exposure, which laata from three w aix 
seconds, acoording to the light availabie at 
the time, (This me of exposure is eati- 
mated and reguiated by an attendant.) Iu 
about five minutes a finished portrait 
emerges from the machine. 

IMITATING MARBLE.—Any person may 
paint a wooden mantelpiece, &o., and ob- 
tain the effect of elaborete marbie painting 
by the following simple method:—Firm 
give the woodwork two ooats of white 
paint, and when the second ovat is nearly 
dry, take a pieoe of Frenoh chaik, either 
black or any other color with which you 
may prefer to have your marble veined, 
aud with this draw lines and tnarks to rep- 
resent velne—this requires no skill, asthe 
more rudely they are drawn the more 
closely will they resemble the natural 
markings—then give a third ooat of thin 
white paint. Into this the chalk will work 
up, and the lines will assume the softened 
and graduated efiect seen in real marble, 
A glossy surface may be given by an after 
coat of copel varnish, 
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Tue Cors,—Hortiouituriats are now on- 
deavoring to breed out the troublesome 
core from apples, It is worthy of attention, 
especially as the trees are much inore ex- 
hausted by the production of seeds than by 
that of their development, and usually 
more seeds, the leas eatabie pulp, and the 
harsher ite quality, 


Finw MATERIAL.—AI] materials added 
to the manure heap should be fine, The 
Object of the heap is to have the material 
undergo # Chéiuical procems through de- 
cow position, and the result to be obtained 
depends on the degree of decom pualtion, 
Uniess reduced In the heap the material ia 
not converted into manare, 


A SOLVENT FORK Rust, —It is often very 
difficult, and sometimes Impossible, wo re 
move rust from articlés made of tron. 
Those which are most thicely coated are 
most easily cleansed by being immersed 
in a solution, nearly saturated, of chioride 
oftin. The length of time they remain in 
this bath is determined by tue thickuess of 
the coating Of rust. Generally twelve w 
twenty-four hours is long enough, 


STOKING FRUIT.—In storing truit or 
veogetabien in the cellar, Says an exchange, 
the better plan is Ww bave boxes or bina, 
and arrange them #o that they will be 
raised two or three inches above the bot- 
tomm end the same distance from the wall, 
This gives a oold alr space all around them, 
and will ald materially in keeping at a 
more 6ven temperature, while at the saine 
time the riak of injury by fromt is consider. 
ably leasened, 

STBAM FOR COMMON Koavs,—In the 
French technical journal, La Nature, there 
in Gesoribed a steam-carriage for common 
roads, which will oarry (uree | asmengeors, 
It bas @ small boiler of the vertical type, 
which works at a pressure of one Lundred 
and seventy pounds On the square inch, 


and evaporate about tuirteen gallons of 
water per hour, The speed attained on a 
good road is about fifteen miles per hour, 


and enough water can be carried to last for 
a run of twenty-five miles. Tne fuel (coke) 
costa one-third of « cent per mile, The en- 


tire weight of car, fuel, water, aud passen 





goers is twenty-two hundred-weight, 
reall 5 i 
NEVER give way & melancholy; resiat it 
steadily, for the habit will encroa 
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Additions to Ulube can be made at any time during 
the year al saacerseun. 

It is mot required that ali the members of « Ulud 
be at the same postu@os. 

Hemit by Postal Order, Puvtai Nolte, Draft, Uheck, 
or Registered Letter, 

Always encives postage for correspondence requlr- 
ing separate reply, to insure response. 

ADVERTISING MATERA FURNISUED ON APPLICA- 
TIOn, 

Address ali lvtters to 

THE SATURDAY EVENING PONT, 
Phiiadeiphia, Fa. 
Publication office, 726 Bansom St, 


A PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tuew Post wiil send as «a premium to 
every person who sends us $2 00 for one 
year’s subscription in advance, either the 
magnificent picture of “Cnrist Berore 
PiLatTs,"" which we have descrived in for- 
mer issues, or the two splendid companion 
photo-gravures “Im Love’ and “Tum 
PRBAOKMAKER."’ They are printed on 
heavy-toned paper, and are inaize 12x 16 
incheseach. The subject of the first nawea 
“In Love” representa a young couple 
dreased in the fasbion of our grandfathers 
and grandmotners, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of ap old-time wman- 
sion. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
afver the style of the period, is paying her 
most courteous attention, Kverything in 
the work ia full of life and beauty. In the 
second picture, ‘‘The Peacomaker,’’ the 
couple have piainly badaquarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently giad of the kind 
Offices of a young lady friend who bas just 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them ‘make ituv,’”’ Each picture tells its 
own story completely, and each is the se- 
quel and couipioment of the other. Pret- 
tier works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parlor or sitting- 
room, never came from the hands of an ar- 
thet, 

Remember we send either ‘Christ Before 
Pilate,’”’ or the Two Splendid Companion 
Photo-gravures “In Love’ and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postage paid to each subscriber 
who sends us $2.00 for Tum Post one year. 














In Praise of Poverty. 

When Bunyan’s Pilgrim isin the House 
Beautiful, he prays that he may atill re 
main poor; upun which his sturdy con. 
ductor breaks out with an exclamation of 
wonder: ‘‘That is a prayer,’’ says he, ‘‘that 
has hung 80 long by the wall, that it is well- 
nigh rusty,’’ but he approves the wisdom 
of it. 

It the prayer was somewhat rusty with 
Bunyan, what is it now with us? If peo- 
ple were fond of living in fine houses and 
wearing fine clothes in his day, they are at 
present given over (© a gonera] madness in 
that way. 

This is an age of luxury and riches. Men 
and women break God's first behest, ‘‘in- 
crease and multiply,’’ on account of the 
fear and the expense of marriage. 

Women, in describing their choice, put 
prominently forward the fact, not that he 
is moral, wise, beautiful, or good, but that 
he isin ‘‘a good position.’’ Luxury has 
enervated al) classes. 

But alter all the fact is, poverty is only a 
personal condition. A man’s soul, infia- 
ence, mind and heart are always above it, 
if he isa great man. If he is a emal! or 
a weak one he wil! suffer. 


Being, therefore, a personal condition, 
poverty must have its biessings and its 
benefits as well as riches. [t has its curses 
and troubles, 100; and poor people know 
them pretty weil, and never cease crying 
out about them. 

The men who have found out ite merits 
are chiefly the phflosophers and wise men, 
to whom we owe 80 much 


One of the most humorous and valuable 





dissertations in praise of poverty is to be 
found from the mouth originally of Bo- 
crates, we presume; at any rate, Xenophon 
gives it in his Banquet, where it is spoken 
by Charmides, a scholar and friend of the 
great philosopher. {[t has in it something 
wondertully Socratic, 

As these fine old Greeks are chatting 
after their supper, Socrates proposes that 
each of them shal] speak upon what he 
most values himeel!. 

Charmides, who had been very rich, and 
spent all his money, values himsel! upon 
his poverty 

‘Why so?’’ cry the rest. 

‘It is acknowledged,’’ says Charmides, 
‘that to feel secure is better than to be in 
fear; that to be free is better than to be a 
slave; to be trusted by one’s country, better 
than to be distrusted; but when I was a 
rich man in this city, I was afraid, in the 
first place, lest somebody should break into 
my house, seize upon my money, or do me 
some persona! harm.’’ 

He next tells us,of some inconveniences 
which were only to be found in Athens at 
that time, and which do not apply now. 

‘‘Now,”’ he continues, ‘‘I can lay mysel! 
down to sleep. I am not rich enough to be 
suspected by the Government; I am at 
liberty to leave tha city, or to stey in it at 
pleasure. When I was rich, people re- 
proached me for associating with Socrates 
and other low philosophers. Now I can 
choose my friends, for since I am grown 
poor nobody pays any further attention to 
me. When I had much I was always un 
happy, because I was always losing some 
thing; now I am grown poor! lose nothing, 
for I have nothing to lose; and yet I am 
constantly consoled and cheered with the 
hopes of getting something.’’ 

But there are better reflections to enable 
us to bear poverty than even Socrates can 
give. Riches are no doubt, as he says, a 
burden; and as Walton bas it when speak- 
ing of a rich man, ‘‘the keys that keep the 
treasures of those riches hang heavily at his 
girdle,’’ and they are also often anabsolute 
impediment to ease and liberty. 

In modern society, much as it has been 
blamed, there is an idea of duty which 
presses heavily upon the rich, and from 
which they cannot possibly eseape. 

A rich man is surrounded by people for 
whom he does not care, but whom he must 
teed and support. He is never quite sure 
whether his wife married him for love or 
for position. He buys horses and carriages 
which he seldom uses, and lays up a stock 
of wine which he does not and cannot 
drink. He gives feasts in the season, be. 
cause others do, and he comes up to town 
and goes down into the country because 
others do the same. 

The human heart— ‘thanks to the homan 
heart py which we live,’’ writes Words 
worth, which was, and is good in all ages, 
let who will abuse it—has, without sacred 
teachers, long found out the blessings of 
poverty. 

Lucan says ‘‘that it is the greatest good 
that Heaven can bestow upon man, but 
that it is very seldom understood; that it is 
rea)ly and truly a gift of the gods,"’ Livy 
tells us that the worst pinch of poverty is 
appearing ashamed of it; and Horace assures 
us that if a man has enough to eat, to drink, 
and to wear, he has all that the greatest 
kings have. 

But it is not in speaking only that great 
men of past ages showed their true appre. 
ciation of wealth. Socrates went about 
meanly clad, and without show, seeking 
wisdom, not from the learned or the rich, 
but from the working men and the poor. 

Diogenes despised the follies of riches, 
and lived upon just what he could get; 
other wise men called property and posses. 
sions the ‘‘baggage of lile;’’ that is, they 
likened them to the baggage that gocs with 
an army, and which, of course, always 
hinders the march of that army. 

Men who suffer poverty need, howgver, 
occasional consolation and comfort; and it 
may serve them somewhat to know that 
there are many who believe that, in this 
life at least, they have the best of it, whilst 
it is certain that they have the best chance 
of the other; that is, if they make use of 
the lessons which poverty teaches them. 

But more than this, Poverty, like its 
great sister, Necessity—if, indeed, they are 
not one and the same—is the mother of al] 
great things. Few, ifany, great men have 
been Dorn l 


{ the rict ving is almost 





always the companion of high thinking. 

Poverty only falls heavily upon the mean 
and ignobje; he who chooses to bear it will 
find it the nurse of manly energy, the 
friend of purity, the instigator of great 
deeds and high enterprises. 

It any man doubts this, Jet him take a 
biographical dictionary, and count up the 
number of great men who have risen from 
the cottages o! the poor. 

It, therefore, we want to meditate upon 
great things, to see the real faces and not 
the masks of men, to find out our true 
friends, to avoid fawners and flatterers, to 
bear the truth,—a bitter, but a kindly, 
healthy tonic.—to know ourselves aud 
others, to forget man, and to be orought 
nearer to God and to the eternal realities— 
let us not despise Poverty, nor crave—as 
all must who pick up gold too eagerly— 
after riches. 
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THERE is no such thing as utter failure 
to one who has done his best. Were this 
truth more often emphasised, there would 
be more courage and energy infused into 
sad and desponding hearts, The compen. 
sation may seem shadowy and afar cfl, 
but it is not so. It attends every one 
who is conscientious, painstaking, and 
resolute, and will:never desert him, what 
ever may be the fate of bis exertions in 
other respects. 


Toss who have enough individuality 
to think for themselves earnestly and 
deeply find in that very excrcise a happi 
ness which is all their own. They may 
share it with others, and it may be height. 
ened by sympathy, but it cannot be taken 
away. It opens a refuge from many trou- 
bles, and helps one to bear mauy burdens. 

TE purpose of all true ‘rest is to qualify 
aud prepare us for more thorough and ef 
fective work; and the intent of all rea) 
work—educationary, disciplinary and pre 
paratory, as all the life work of earth js 
meant to be—is just to train us for that 
rest which is not for a season only, but 
which ‘‘remaineth.”’ 

Tux only efficient way to preserve the 
blessings of civil freedom within legitimate 
bounds is to inculcate on the mind of youth 
whilst at schoo! the virtues of truth, jus. 
tice, honesty, temperance, self-denial, and 
those other fundamental duties comprised 
in the Christian code of morals. 

Dioegnms, being presented at a feast 
with a large goblet of wine, threw it on 
the ground. When blamed for wasting so 
much good liquor, he answered: ‘‘Had I 
drunk it, there would have been double 
waste; [as well as the wine would have 
been lost.’’ 

Hg who complains that the world is hol 
low and heartless unconsciously confesses 
his own Jack of sympathy, while he believes 
that people as a whole are kindly and 
humane is certain to have the milk of 
human kindness in his own nature. 

TE creature cannot serve the (reator 
except with a service of love. Love is the 
soul of worship, the foundation of rever 
ence, the life of good works, the remission 
of sins, the increase of holiness, and the 
security of final perseverance. 


Torn is a thousand times rewarded by 
the pleasures which it bestows. Its enjoy 
ments are peculiar. No wealth can pur 
chase them—no indolence can taste them. 
They flow only trom the exertions which 
repay the laborer. 

WINK at small injuries rather than 
avenge them. If, to destroy a single bee, 
you throw down the hive, instead of one 
enemy you make a thousand. 

THE more a man follows Nature and is 
obedient to her laws, the longer he wil! 
live; the farther he deviates {rom these, the 
shorter will be his existence. 


Monzgy in your purse will credit you; 
wisdom in your head will adorn you; but 
both in your necessity will serve you. 
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The World’s Happenings. 





Queen Victoria receives 349 or more let. 
ters a day, 

A Westminster Abbey in Washington has 
been sugested. 

Twice as many divorces are granted for 
drunkenness in Kansas as in Texas, 

Orange City, Fla., boasts of a head of 
lettuce nearly six feetin circumference, 

Italy has a debt of $4 362,800,000, the 
largest of any nation in the civilized world, 

A carat of gold received its name from 
the carat seed of the Abyssinian coral fower, 

Montana makes the most creditabie 
showing of any of the new States, Shels withouts 
dollar of ludebtedness, 

Robert E. Gick, although serving outa 
life sentence in Joliet Prison, acts as the Warden's 
coachman and trusted messenger, 

A health inspector inveatigated and found 
true the report thata grocer in Elizabeth, N.J., was 
selling coffee adulterated with smal! stones, 

According to the ‘‘American Art Printer” 
there are 125, 000 printers in the U nited States, 

A mai] bag was recently found in the 
old law Courts at Frank fort-on-the- Main, Germany, 
containing 175,undelivered letters, dating back to 
1665, 

Perhaps the youngest couple ever mar- 
ried in North Oaroltma have just been united in Da- 
vis county. The groom is 13 and his briae two years 
younger. 

A little girl in Brooklyn who broke her 


leg a few weeks ago has since broken the same limb 
five times, each time by falling in attempting to get 


| out of bed, 


A kite, 19} feet high and 12 feet wide, 
made of 54 yards of linen, was recently coastracted 
by five boys in Terryville, OComn. Atits first ascent 
it went up 2000 feet. 


About tne chief distinction claimed by 
United States Senator George, of Mississippi, is the 
fact that be has sworn never to wear a dress suit or 
to ride In a carriage. 


The adventures of an Vienna taflor who 
traveled from Vienna to Paris; in a packing case as 
**tast freight'’ in order to save expense, are exciting 
the risibilities of the French capital. 


In publishing a card o! thanks for the 
kindness of friends during a recent bereavement in 
her family, in a Kansas paper, a writersaid: ‘‘l hope 
I will soon be able to return the compliment,’’ 


Scveaty or 80 peuple in,J cflersun county, 
l., have petitioned Postmaster General Wana- 
maker to establish a postoffice at a point about five 
miles from Mount Vernon, to be calied La Grippe. 


A man named Browu, who diced in the 
Salem, Mass., almshouse afew days ago, bad been 
an inmate of the institution for over balf a century. 
He was of weak mind, and had been a cripple from 
Birth, 


A sirawberry festival was given in the 
Methodist Church at Missionary Ridge, near Chatta- 
pooga, Tenn., New Year's evening. The berries, 
large, ripe and luscious, were gatnered in a field near 
the church, 


Mise Kennedy, a San Francisco scavol- 
ma'am who was dismissed by the School Committee 
in 1887 without any assigned cause, bas been rein- 
stated by a decision of the Supreme Court, with ¢5000 
for pay in the interval, 


Three boys, aged 8. 9 and 12 years re- 
spectively, were arrested in New York lately for 
Stealing lead pipe, etc.. from vacant houses, One 
man lost §200 worth of property. The boys whea 
arrested had candles in their pockets, 


, 

A smart old couple are Deacon Dyer and 
his wife, of Appleton, Me. He is 8 and she is in ber 
824 year. Hecarrieson quite a large farm, doing 
wuch of the labor himself, and Mrs. D, does all the 
housework, and has made this season over 00 pounds 
of butter. 


At Monza, away from the show and 
ceremonies of Rome, the Italian royal family lead a 
very simple life, Early in the morning the King 
takesa long ridein the park or into the nelghbor- 
beod, regardiess of wind or rain, On his return he 
breakfasts very slightly. 


Tae number of violent deaths in Eng 
land from the use of the revolver during the past 
year has exceeded that of the previous year, num- 
bering considerably over 100. A number of judges 
have calied attention to the necessity of Parlia- 
mentary restriction of the carrying of Sfrearms. 


Queen Victoria's portrait in widow's 
weeds is still used on the three-cent and six-cent 
postage siamps of Newfoundiand. The one-cent 
stamp of the same couutry sbows the Prince of 
Wales’ portraitasa boy. A stamp of the Colony of 
Victoria bearsa representation of the Queen sitting 
on her throne, 


Senator Allison's card bears the follow. 
ing quietinscription: ‘‘Mr. Allison.’* Representa- 
tive Morse places the following legend om his cards: 
*‘Kiljah A, Morse, member Congress, Second Mas- 
sachusetts District, manufacturer. Residence, office 
and factory, Canton, Mass. When Congress is in 
session, The Shoreham, Fifteenth and H streets, 
Washington, bD, U."’ 


A boy at Lille, France, has just met 
with the same fate as the hereine in the song of the 
**Mistletoe Bough.’* He disappeared, and a most 
diligent search was made for him to po purpose, un- 
til it occurred to his uncle to look inside a large box 
which was keptin a loft There he found his 
nephew'secorpse. it is supposed that the lad chose 
the box asaquiet place where be could Me down 
without the risk of interference, The lid fell down 
accidentally and he was suffocated. 


A peculiar death occurred at the house of 
Charles Maltby, in the suburbs of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, several days ago. George Robinson, a lad 
employed to assist Mr. Maltby’s gardener, entered 


the butler's store-room soem after dinser and fed 
himself generously on dried prunes. He then drank 
argely of water In a short time, it is related, be 
began to suffer excruciating paias which medica 


O- lessen, and within age hour after phy- 
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WE MET AGAIN. 





BY CU. F. 
We metagain, though years bad parted, 
And absence filled our hearts with pain, 
And though we both were angry-bearted, 
We met again. 


The birds were singing sweetly round us; 
The leaves were falling in the lane, 
And face to face the sunshine found us: 
We met again. 


Her eyes were Just the same as ever— 
Blue as the beavens after rain; 

I could have loved her then, if never 

We met again. 


I had no words to whisper to her, 
For how could I the past explain? 


We should have thought each other truer, 
Nor met again, 


The Silver Locket. 


BY BLEUZILBANS, 











land by name, age thirty-five, married. 

jf ithad not been for the deepness vi 
Sigismund Hannay, I should have been 
still a bachelor. Of course Sigismund Han- 
nay was only indirectly concerned in my 
marriage, but undoubtedly if it had not 
been for him I should bave been atiil a 
bachelor. 

It came about, you see, this way:—I had 
been thirteen years in the police, I had 
served as a constable, I had served as a 
sergeant, there was nothing, azainst me, | 
was a piain-ciothes officer at last, and on 
my promotion I had hoped to marry. An- 
nie—that’s my wifte—was a nioe girl, an 
only child, anda bit above me, I own it; 
but 1 had waiked out with Annie since she 
was seventeen, that’s five years ago, 80 you 
see she is quite a young thing, now only 
two and twenty. 

Annie’s old father was very proud of 
her, proud of her good looks, proud of her 
edacation, which, as 1 said, is above mine, 
and proud of her baving been left a thous- 
and pounda, woich he had the use of for 
his life, bat which on his death came to 
Annie. 

Annie, then, was an heiress in a small 
way. Annie’s fatber, old Day, lived in a 
littie house in Hoxton, Five years ago ] 
walked past it wnen 1 was looking for 
fresh lodgings. It seemed very neat and 
clean, and in the window wasacard, Lodg- 
ings for a respectable single man. I am a 
single man, said I, the piace will suit me 
—just suit me, 1 knocked, the door was 
opened, Annie appeared; I asked to see 
the lodgings. Instead of showing them to 
mé, she said ‘You can see father.’ I saw 
father, Old Day was aitting by the fire, 
his legs wrapped up in a rug. 

‘Good day,’ says he. 

‘Morning,’ says 1, and begun asking him 
about his lodgings, But be never answered 
mé one word, 

‘Are you respectable?’ 

‘Of course I am,’ says I, 

‘What are you?’ 

‘An officer,’ says I. 

‘Sheriff’s officer?’ with a grin. 
do,’ says he, 

‘No, police,’ said 1, indignant-like, 

‘That's better, But,’ said he, with a sort 
of reckon-you-up look, ‘how about respect- 
ability though?’ 

‘You can ask my Inspector,’ sald I, ‘he’s 
in of a morning till noon,’ 

‘Won't do—it ian’t good enough,’ 

“tood morning,’ says I, getting up, and 
feeling very riled with the old feilow. 

‘Sit stiii—I mean it isn’t good enough 
for me; I can’t gotohim. 1’m only halfa 
man; my lower balf wrong. Oan you do 
for yourself, policeman?’ said the old man. 

‘No objection to,’ said 1; and after some 
ten minutes’ talking it wes arranged that I 
was to see the rooms, and if I liked them I 

could have them very cheap; all he wanted 
was protection for himself and his daugh- 
ter. ‘I can’t stand women,’ said he, ‘and 
ah can take the girl out a bit now and 
then,’ 


1 opened my eyes, but the old man 
meant no harm; 1 was a policeman, that 
was enough for him, and he did’t consider 
that policemen have hearts. We settled it, 
1 saw the rooms, my inspector was to call 
round and speak for me. He did call, and 
be satisfied oid Day. I went to live at 
Hoxton, I did as he suggested, I took the 
girl out now and then. 1 was a steady 
man, she was a steady girl; no harm came 
of it—-why should there? But we fell in 
love. I spoke to the old man, 

‘Jiu,’ said he, ‘itcan’t be done. You're 
bat ® common policeman, my gir! will 
“ave Bone Money, it can’t be, Jim.’ 


| AM A plain-clothes officer, James Dry- 


‘Won't 


bis parlor, there he sat all day; like an old 
toad in a tree; he never moved —he couldn't, 
poor old ehap! 

‘Sit down,’ says he. ‘Jim, I’ve thought 
it over,’ and then he toid me of the thous- 
and pounds, ‘Now,’ says he, ‘I'm a crip- 
ple, Jim, and I can’t part with my girl, 
and she won’t get the money till 1’m dead. 
There is one way; stay on where you are, 
Jim, go on as you are, and when you've 
earned five hundred pounds, why take my 
girl; stay on here with me, and when I’m 
gone she shall havethe monsy—a thousand 
pounds, it’s a fair offer, Jim, what do you 
may?’ 

What could I say? I was worth some- 
thing under fifty pounds at that time, how 
could [ earn five hundred pounde? 

’ ‘It’s to taxe or to leave,’ said old Day. 

‘I agree,’ said I. Not that I had any tdea 
{ shouid ever get five hundred pounds to- 
gether, but I didn’t like to leave Annie, 

‘You won’t mention it to Annie, Jim?’ 

‘Not 1,’ said IL. 

He slapped bis band into mine, and he 
lit his pipe; he never said another word on 
the subject again. Things went on as they 
had done. I used to see Annie about, and 
take my walks with ber, and I used to read 
the paper of an evening to the old man, 
just asusual. He always used to make 
me begin with the agony column, 

One night [ sat prepared to commence 
reading to bim. 

‘Anything in my way?’ said he. 
meant tbe agonies, 

‘Nothing,’ said I. 

‘Anything in your way, Jim?’ He meant 
the rewards for lost proporty, criminals, 
and such like, 

‘Only Sigismund Hanaay,’ said I. 

*‘Who’s he?’ said old Day. 

Now i hadn’t read the continual adver- 
tisements about S'gismund Hannay to 
bim, for when a big reward offered he 
would pat down hie pipe with an irritating 
way he had, and grinning at me say—— 

‘That’s a nice little sum, Jim Dryland, 
why don’t you earn it?’ 

I began, ‘Five Handred pounds re- 
ward,’ 

‘That’s the exact sum, Jim Dryland,’ 
ssys he; ‘why don’t you earn it?’ 

1 didn’t answer him, I was too much dis- 
guated. I read the auvertisement, No 
need to read it, 1 knew it by heart. I know 
it by heart now. This is what it was:— 

Five HUNDRED PouNnpDs REWARD. 

‘Wanted, Sigismund Hannay, who has 
absconded, taking with him the following 
securities,’ (here followed a long list of 
bonds that the crimine! had taken with 
him). ‘A percentage will be paid In addi. 
tion upon all the securities recovered, 

‘Sigismund Hannay, a native of Saxony, 
is five feet ten inches high, stoops a little, 
speaks English fluently, with a slight Ger- 
man accent; when much excited his right 
eyelid droops slightly. Had on when last 
seen shepherd’s plaid trousers, a cutaway 
coat and vest of black diagonal! cloth, plain 
gold abirt studs, a tall hat with a bleck 
mourning band, Edwards maker; brown 
merino socas, and light Oxonian shoes. 
He has curly chestnut hair, blue eyes, 
alight moustache, and beard same color; is 
ot pleasing personal appearance and map- 
ners. All communications to Inrpector 
R>berts, Scotiand Yard.’ 

‘Read it again, Jim.’ 

I read it again, old Day never said one 
word. I read the paper through to bim, 
When I’d finished, and risen w bid bim 
good-night, he said— 

‘Read it again, Jam,’ 

‘Read what?’ said I. 

‘A bout him,’ said the old man, 

1 knew very well what he meant ‘if | 
were a young man, Jim Dryiand; if I bad 
my sweetheart’s happiness and my own 
happiness depending on it, I'd find Sigis. 
mund Hannay, ieastwaysa I’d try Ww,’ 
That’s what he meant. 

He wished me good night, just as he al. 
ways did. Annie shook hands; I just 
squeezad hers. 

And I went to bed, to dream, as I bad 
dreamt for some time, of Sigismund Han- 
nay, the native of Sexony, five feet ten 
inches high, &s I had been to Scotlana 
Yard, and 1 seen Inspector Roberta, He 
told me it wasacity case, not in my way 
at all. I was mostly concerned in otner 
things, and the inspector showed ime Han. 
nay’s portrait. 

Tuere be sat, the man who was worth 
five hundred poands Ww mé, end more, 
perhaps, Of course it waen’t likely that I 
should be put on to the trapping of Sigis- 
mund Hapnay—oot likely. I bad myown 
regular work. Still l beard all there was 
to bear about him. That was not much. 
There was not the slightest clue to Hannay 
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a keeper, you know—end many s curious 
yarn he could tell of those madbouses, and 
the goings on inthe old days; but now he 
said it was all changed, all fair and square, 
and straightforward. 

Some twenly years before, Day had been 
sent to a special job; he was attendant to 
the insane son of a man of rank; be stayed 
there, married a servant in the family, and 
when the patient died, out of gratitude for 
the care be took of bis son, the gentleman 
settled a thousand pounds on old Dey. Old 
Day lived on that fifty pounds a year and 
his savings. Mrs, Day died, and the old 
tellow, being aione with his girl, took me 
to live with them as watch dog, as [ have 
related. 

Now old Day had one great friend, old 
Stewart. Old Stewart wasan attendant at 
a large private asylum inthe environs of 
London. Whenever old Stewart had an 
hour or two tospare, he would come and 
at and emoke with his old comrade Day— 
he was very fond of old Day, he was, very 
fond; but he was also fond of Annie, and 
be was fifty ifhe wasaday. I didn’t like 
old Stewart, but [ took oare not to show it, 
and I took oare not to seem jealous of him, 
but I wrs, for all that 

In those days I used to study Frenob. I 
thought it might get me on in the force, 
and I worked hard at it, i sat poring over 
my grammar in old Vay’s room, when who 
should come in but Siewart. 1 wished 
bim good evening, but I returned to my 
work and, elbowson the table, i ground 
away at my verba, 

I thought of Stewart and Annie. Stew- 
art’s presence seemed to annoy me. | 
could not concentrate my attention; invol- 
untarily I began to listen to their talk, as 
usual about the ‘establishment,’ as they 
called it. 

‘New boarder yesterday,’ said Stewart— 
they never call tuem madmen, but ‘board- 
ers,’ 

‘Bad case?’ sald old Day. 

‘Um,’ said Stewart; ‘curious case; he 
beats me@, the fellow does, I’ve been on 
asylum work, man and boy, this thirty- 
three years, and he’s the first boarder I 
ever see as liked it--and he does, he likes 
it.’ 

‘Likes it,’ said old Day as if he was being 
chafted; ‘you don’t say that?’ 

‘I do, though,! said Stewart, ‘that’s just 
it, ve likes it! There weren’t no fuss at 
all when the ‘Winker’ comes in.’ (I no 
tioed they mostly bad nicknames four their 
patients which they used among them- 
selvese,) ‘*'l think I’ll go to bed at onoe,”’ 
says he, quite quiet like. “I think I’il go 
to bed at once, Are you a keeper?’’ says 
he, “Show me my room.” ‘I’m an at- 
tendant, sir,’ says I. “All the same,” 
sayn he, and ve tips mea littie wink, 1 
marches him off into one of our doubie, as 
per usual, “1’il valet you, sir,”” says I, 
‘You can go,” says be, cool as a cucumber, 
tipping me anotber wink; however, there 
I stood, awaiting on bim, and feeling each 
of his pockets for knives and such iike, I 
leaves him his watob, and | leaves him his 
money till 1 gets my orders, and as he 
jomps into bed, without a-saying of bis 
prayers, says I to myself, “You won't be 
bere long, young fellow.’, 

‘s}What are you taking my clothes for?” 

‘(Taking to brush,” says I, 

‘Just so,’’ says be with another wink— 
that cool he took me aback. ‘(tood-night,”’ 

‘ “Good-night, sir,” saya I, 

‘And five minutes after, when I come 
back, he was as sound as a house,’ 

‘Kum case,’ said Day. 

‘| believe you,’ sald old Stewart, 
in to the dootor for my Instructions. 
in bed, sir,’’ says I. 

‘“Very good,’’ says he. 

‘7 suppose I'd better sleep in bis room, 
gir?’”’ 

“Ob, no! quite needless!” said he, taking 
me ali of a heap; “he’s a chronic case,’’ 

‘4A bout hie things, sir,’’ said I, 

‘Op, he can retain thein,’’ said he, in his 
stand off way, You might have kuocked 
me down with a feather, Day.’ 

I heard no more; I didn’t listen; their 
talk didn’t interest me, Srewart left after 
supper. 

Many of these chats took place between 
Day and Stewart of an evening. Gradually 
I dropped into,their obn vermation unawares; 
there was no secrecy; the two men seemed 
at loggerhesads about one of the patients, 
Stewart atoutly maintained that one of the 
boarders at Selby House waa sane. O.d 
Day iaughed at him, 

‘One would think we were in the old 
times, Stewart. And the man attempts no 
escape, and seems comfortable, and is sane 


‘]l goes 
‘Bate 


—poob!’ 

‘fhe Winker’s as sane as lam, Jack,’ 
sulkily asserted Stewart, ‘and what’s nore, 
the doctor and the “prop”’ had words about 


be other day.’ 








By the ‘prop’ be meant the proprietor, 
who was not e doctor at all‘ ac he bad told 
us. The two old fellows wrangled over 
the pros and cons of the matter till supper- 
time, 

‘By the way, I found a locket, Annie, to- 
day,’ esid Stewart tomy Annie I didn’t 
like his calling her Annie, bat he was an 
old man, and presumed on it. 

‘Would you like to see li?’ She nodded, 
and he drew from his peoket s battered 
allver looket, In it were two colored por- 
traits, an old lady with little old-fashioned 
curls at ber temples on one side, the por- 
trait of a handsome boy with carling bair 
on the other. I looked at him with inter- 
est; I seemed to have seen his face belore, 
but couldn't recall it, 

‘It won’t be long before it's claimed,’ 
said Stewart, ‘and the find will not be 
worth mach w me. I expect it belongs to 
one of our boarders, What's it worth, se.- 
geant?’ said he, passing it to me. 

‘A matter of five shillings; | should say,’ 
weighing it in my palm. and I noticed 
that on each side was a worn inovuogram— 
M, 8. V, on one side, H. 8. on the other. 
Stewart put theocld locketin his pooket, 
and, supper over, took bis leave, 

1 soon went w my bed, vut not to sleep. 
The five bundred pounds reward didn’t 
give me much chanoe of that. Wanted, 
Sigismund Hannay. His defrauded em- 
ployers cou'dn’t want their bonds more 
than I wanted Sigismund Hannay and the 
five bundred pounds which depended on 
bis capture, 

lalept at last, to dream that J had cap- 
tured him on an ioeburg in the Polar seaa, 
and I woke shivering, to find that my 
struggles with the visionary culprit hed 
ended in my kicking off my bed-clothes, 
which acoounted for the Arctio regions, 

1 used to go down tothe head office to 
see what was doing occasionally, and among 
the many photos of the wanted ones | again 
saw the comely features of Sigismund 
Hannay. 

I gazed on his face with rapt attention; 
in my mind's eye I filled in the details 
which the photo failed to give—the cheat- 
nut hair, the blue eyes, ‘1 shall kuow 
you when | see you, my friend,’ said | to 
myself, 

Stay, there was sometbing almost famil- 
jar about the photograph—a something 
that seemed familiar; but I said to mysel! 
that I had so often Inoked with longing 
eyes at this photograph that it doubtiess 
seemed an old acquaintance, No, Sigtr- 
mund Hannay bad surely cleared out 
of England; doubtless the United States— 
the longed for borne of the haunted Koglish 
criminal—bad been reached, and Bigts. 
munod Hannay and his bonds were peyond 
even the long arm of the London poliee, 

Next evening Stewart caine in again. We 
played arubber, Annie and } against the 
two old men, then we sat down to supper. 
After supper Stewart told us tbat he had 
found the owner of the locket, 

‘And he’sa mean bound, is ‘the Wink- 
er; he says be’ll give nalf e crown for it, 
and it’s worth a crown to melt, isn’t it, ser- 
geant?’ said be, tossing It across the table 
to me, 

‘1’1l get you more than a crown for it,’ 
said I, ‘It’s worth three half-crowns as old 
silver; why it’s thick aud heavy—very 
heavy.’ 

‘Keep it, and see what youcan get me 
for it, sergeant,’ said Stewart. ‘He’s « 
mean hound; 1 wouidn’t care if it was one 
of the other boarders, poor chaps; they 
baven’t any cash save an odd e@billiing or 
no, whilethe “Winker,’’ he’s piles, piles; 
notes, too, a8 I’m a living nan! What did 
1 teli you? tuere’s a acrew loose some- 
where, Day; there’s some game on, When 
did you ever #66 # boarder, Jack Day, with 
hie pocket-book full of notes?— notes, Jack, 
When did you ever see a boarder as slep’ 
bis fret night alone? Alone, Jack Day!’ 
cried the excited man, 

‘Why do you call bim “the Winker,” 
Stewart?’ I asked. 

‘It’s a rule we have; none of the board. 
ern’ names are ever mentioned off tie 
preinives, it’s a fine—five bob,’ 

‘But what is bis name?’ said 1, 

‘Hoffmann,’ sald Stewart, 

‘Htewart!’ cried old Day. 

‘Well,’ apologized S:ewart, ‘the sergeant 
js one of us, or nearly #0; but «as for ‘the 
Winker”’ 

‘You beven't told ne why you call him 
‘the Winker,’’’ persisted I. 

‘Because be was always a wiuking the 
day he came in; be seldom doen it now, 
only when he’s riled; he did wink thoagh, 
over the locket; he madean awful fussovr 
it, and the‘ prop” mays it must be found. 
Found be banged, says I; that Winker ina 
mean bound.’ 

By this tine Stewart had quite enoogh 





6 bede us good night and went away 








This was the first I’d heard of money. I or the securities. 
pleaded; all no use. Annie pleaded; no Old Day bad been in bis time an attend- 
AN6 Next 4ay the oid man called me into antinay rivate nad house what uo call 
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I forgot the locket next dsy. When at 
the Soxtiand Yard office | felt it in my 
*, and ] remembered thai | had prom 
 e@ceriain ite value. | opened it out 

of curiousity; there was the old lady—a fine 
oid lady; there was the youtb—e handsome 


I wes going to close the locket. Stay, 
there te something familiar about that 
bendsowe face, tuat curly chesinut hair 
tt owe Diue eyes—can it bs—? My hand 
ci ses om the locket with « convulsive 
clutoh, I feel faint lize and st down. 

Then | waik up to the portrait of the 
‘Wanted.’ Tuere they are—the hang <iog, 
Villinous men, the lo#-browed, scowlin 
women, tolef and ruffian written on a: 
thetr facea. 

From all stands out in semiiing comeii- 
ness Sigiemand Hannay, we bright young 
German. It is very like bim! it is—it mas 
be he! Taken perbaps soms years ago, the 
boy of the locket would become the cele 
brity of the criminal portrait gallery. 

I returned home and csrefuliy examined 
the iooket; 1 took out the likenseses; both 
were out from ordinary cartee de visite and 
colored; on the back of tne yout..’s ts the 
(ape = = yates sggueaaaaey een (Saxony) 
t }@ almost enoagb. 

l oarefuily repiece them aod ciose the 
looket with a anap. H. 4S. om the name- 
late, why not S.H.? They are merely 
ntertwined letters. It is enough! I have 
found him. 

o ” * e e * 


I aaid | hed found him. | thought 1 had, 
but between seeing the clue, or rather 
thinking vou eee it, and catching your man, 
there is a great distance. 

Here ts the position, if my theory is oor- 
rect. Sigiemand Hannay, under the alias 
of Mr. Hofimann, # inoarcerated under 
false pretences, to which he is probably a 
consenting party, in* nelby House. 

Who are bis accomplices? Ail the sane 
inhedDitants of Sheiby House That ies un- 
likely, whith a reward of Sve pundred 
pounds on bie bead. it is some years ago 
that the Oocurrences I aw narrating hap- 
pened, 

Now, Sigismund Heonsy, would have 
emiied on the British public from « board 
Outside every poilce station. Toen ine 
only portrait of Sigismund Hannay was 
that in the office in Sootland Yard—and 
= the one in the locket in my hand. 

Joneeq vently, the keepersin Shelby House 
need not be the scoompiices of Sigismund 
Hannay. There remain the resident pro- 
prievor and the doctor, 

1 remembered Stewart's saying ‘the 
doctor and tne ‘‘prop”’ had words aboat 
him the other day. 

Then bis banknotes. Who ever beard of 
® lunatic with banknotes, except, perbaps, 
those of the Bank of Eiegance? Bat then, 
if be had theese notes and the piles of mon. 
ey Stewart talked of, why didn’t he offer 
more for the old iocket be wanted back, 
and that the proprietor had said must be 
found? 

He was afraid to offer mach, 
attract attention to himee!f. 

If he were insane, why, when Stewart 
pot him in a doubie-bedded room, as was 
the castom at Sneiby House, did be sleep 
alone? if he were a sane man, and it 
seemned Siewart had no doubt of it, wh 
didn't he try to escape? Because he didn’t 
wani wo. 

The only person, then, really in tne 
secret, migbt be the prop.ietor, the doctor 
belong merely mystif and possibly in 
doubt; for Sigismund Hannay, if it were 
be, could only have been piaced in tne 
asylum on the certificate of two medica! 
wen and a triend or reiative, 

Were the two medica, mea and tbe [riend 
or relative acoomplices? Not jneceasarily; 
Sigismund Hannay might bave deceived 
thew; he might bave snammed mad. Or— 
though tols wasan unlikely theory—Sigis- 
mund Hannay, incarcersied as Hofimanno, 
might be really mad, Or, Hofmann might 
no be Hannay atal:. Alas! a very possible 
solution. 

Bat then, the nickname, “tthe Winker.’ 
Woy did Hannay or ‘Hofmann wink ocon- 
tinuaily ihe Gre, day, or rather evening, o! 
bis arrival at Spelby House! If insane and 
Hoffinann, because he was under great ex- 
Cltement at his incarceration. If sane and 
Hanoay, because be was excited at the 
thought of pursuit, or feared the other in- 
mates —a VYory natura. fear. 

Way did the winking pass off? In either 
Case, because the excitement bed ceased. 
Woy did \t suddenly return on the lose of 
the locket? Because again there wae cause 
for excitement. Did ‘the Winker,’ Hanna 
or Hoffmann, as tne case might be, win 
wits nie right eye, bis left eye, or both? 
Osly Ww be determined by seeing him 
wink, 

It would not do t erouse Stewart's 

oma Dy more questions. lf be droops 
bie rigbi eye.id, be is probabiy, or rather 
pomaibly, Hannay; ifthe left, or both, oer- 
tainly not How to ascertain? 

Only by seeing him. 

How te see him? 

Only 5! entering Sneiby House, 1 . 
tated. { 1 attempted an entrance by 
®iratagero Or ruse, and were detected as an 
{mpostor the firms time, there couid be no 
second attem pt 

W eigding a:i these things in my mind, 
burriediy | am afraid, for the fear wae ever 
before me that, even were my tueory right 
that Hoffmann was Sigismand Hannay 
bidden in Sneivy House by some artful 
conspiracy, yet 1 might not be fret in the 
Heid. S.crart nigdi see tbe advertisement, 
and might guess, as] bea done, thai Han 
nay wee the supposed lunatia 


and so 


Time then pressed. Stewart might at 
any time give information and foresiall me 
that be head suspicions of foul piay of some 
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went into I Robert's office, I saw 
bim, sione. asked for a weex's ieave—!, 
who bad never taken a , save when on 
two occasions off duty on account of health. 

‘Your «pplication can go tn,’ said he. 

I demurred, 1 wanted it then, 
moment 

‘le ita family bereavement?’ 

‘No, not a bereavement.’ 

‘Quite impossible, then; 
rules.’ 

‘Inepector, | may luse my sweetheart if 
you don't give is wwe,’ said 1. 

‘8 peak 17+ my mao; if 1 can straina 
potat 1 wiil, but speak plainly.’ 

{ did not hestiate. I told him of old Day's 
bargain with me, and—bere my voice sank 
to s whisper—‘l think 1 have a ciue two 
biw,' 1 aaid, and | pointed to the bill offer 
jeg 500l. tor Hannay, which was fastened 
With otoera by tin tacks to the wall behind 
the inspector. 

‘Sergeant Dryiand,’ eaid the inspector, 
‘tnis if no matter for trifling. Are you 
quite serious?’ 

1 assured bim of my seriousness. 

‘You ares young and comparatively in 
experienced officer,’ said the inspector; ‘1 
will associate someone with you-—' He 
stretched bie hand towards the bell. 

‘Inspector Roberta!’ I said with a gesp, ‘1 
sbould lose the reward—and J] honestly be- 
lieve [ can put my hand on Sigismund 
Sannay in forty-eight hours.’ 

The inspector paused. ‘It’s a great re- 
sponsibility, Sergeant Dryland,’ said be, ‘a 
great responsibility. i’m an inspector of 
police, but 1 feel for you—don’t disappoint 
mé,’ be sald. Ashe spoke he raised the 
lid of his desk, and without a word be 

laced in wy bands a pair of iight steel 
andcafia. 

‘Oo my own responsibility,’ he said, I 
give you sixty hours’ lesve, Sergeant 
Dryland. Don't, don’t disappoint me.’ I 
thanked him, and patéing the handcaufis 
in my pocket, ieft bw office 

As l walked down tne stairs 1 felt that 
the inspector had truste1 me, and that I 
most not abuse his confidence. l'ale-vs | 
succeeded in clapping those neat handcuffs 
of his on Sigismund Hannay, | never 


that 


against a) 


could bold up my head again. The die 
was cast, and I bad staked my all upon 
the throw. 

{ reconnoitred Shelby House; it was in 


Cheieea—e bigh wall—nothing remarkabie 
—ae big, old-fasbio..ed house; on the door 
wee a very sali plate, Mr. Biank, the 
proprietor’s name. Anotner smalier door 
at the aide of tue house with a beil-hbandle 
and the old-fashioned beii in an tron cage, 
as was once common in Dig suburban 
bouses; on this door was written in staring 
white letters, ‘Servants’ entrances,’ In the 
door was a small gratiog with an inner 
shutter. I rang the bell; the shutter 
= I saw the face of an oid man. 
. I eee Mr. Stewart, an attendant 
bere?’ 


‘What's your business?’ 

‘Mere.y a friendly call; name of Dryland, 

lease. ' 

‘I'll eee.’ 

Toe shutter closed with agnap. I waited 
patientiy five minutes, ten minutes; as | 
raised my band, my patience being ex 
hausted, to ring the bel! a second time, the 
door noiselessiy and suddenly opened, and 
Stewart, bareheaded, stuod beliore me. 

‘Nothing wrong, | hope,’ said he, boiding 
the band le of the door in his band; ‘nothing 
wrong, I hope?’ 

‘No, notbing with them at Hoxton — 
nothing. Can you give me a few minutes?’ 

‘Svep inside,’ said be. ‘I can't leave tne 
bouse; I’m on daty.’ 

Nothing could have happened more 
opportanely if I had planned it; S:ewart 
bad evidently no suspicion of me. 

‘Take a seat,’ said b inting to a beveh 
just inside the door. 6 were in @ smal: 
flagged oourtyard, bal! of wuicb was cover. 
ed with a roof of oorrogated iron; three 
sides a dead wall evidently the back of 
Shelby House, two winagows only on the 
cround floor, Tbese were heavily barred 
asis usual witb the basement windows of 
large houses; they were evidentiy the 
kiichens. The sweli of cooking came from 
the half-opened windows; the bustle of 
active worg, and the clatter of crockery 
could be beard. 

‘Busy piece,’ said I, 

‘Boardera’ dinner,’ said be. 

‘You feed them weli,’ said I, as a most 
appetising display was carefully arrsnged 
on a smal. tray by a Kitchen-maid. Piated 
entree dish, two vewetabies, roli and butter, 
and a pint botile of claret. 

‘Winker's lunch,’ be said, 
itup. Wait for me’ 

1 nodded, and composed myself com- 
fortably on the bench, Just as Stewart 
was about t© enter the Kiteben door, a 
suriy-looking y man, witb tbe appear. 
ance cla genUlemans servant, and carry- 
tag ® carpet bag, entered the oourtyard, 
followed by an old man in oe striped 
jecket—thbe old man who had ssaked my 
ousiness at the grating in ibe dour; be was 
about to open the outer duor; he held a 
buoch of keys—doubiless ibe hali-porier. 

‘Going, Randall?’ said Stswart, turning 
to the sur.y-looking young man. 

‘Yes, Mr. Stewart, 1’m off, and glad 
it.’ 

‘Better lack nexi time, Randall,’ said 
Stewart, burrying in; ‘good-bye.’ 

Toey nodded, and the surly-looking 
young man and bis carpet-Dag disappear 
ed into the street. 

The porter iooked at his watch and gave 
® yawn, iben be sniffed ithe balmy odors 
of the kitchen, sat down by me and gave 


‘I must take 


of 


asigh. ‘Friend of Stewarts?’ anid ne, 
I nodded 
‘In oar lime?’ ne added oking me over 
No suce ivck replied; they : 
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‘What was that?’ said be careless! y, 

‘Polloe,’ said I, 

‘}Left it long?’ sald he. 

‘This very morning; an hour ago. 

‘Um,’ grunted the porter, sretoning bis 
logs; ‘ne was in it—Kandall was, belore he 
came to us.’ 

‘What! the young chap Just gone ou ?” 

‘Yea, bad-tempered cuap; couldn't keep 
his ternper wit: the poarders—eack,’ he 
sad, jacon'cally. 

‘What's the screw?’ said |. 

‘Varies,’ said be, ‘A pound to beginners, 
and found three *quare meals a day; but 
we only recruit —_, men.’ 

‘Il sdppose #0,’ sal ° 

Here we suvaided into meditation. How 
wes 1] nee the insu Hoffmann? | was en 
far from my gos! as ever. Hofimann, ailas 
‘tye Winker,’ might be really a junatic; or 
he might not be Hannay. A sight of nim 
would be enough for me; but how to get & 
sight of bim? Why had | told the porter 
that 1 bed jeft the police that morning? 
Because I noped to replace Randall, if only 
for a few hours, and 0 toa*e, if but for an 
instant, the man callod Hoffmann. Douvt- 
less if | suggested my belog engaged at 
Suelby house they would be suspic ous; 
the suggestion must come frum them 
From the porter—why not? or from 
Stewart? This had been my oourse of 
reasoning; there was no other way of get- 
ting « sight of Hifmacn., If he were 
Heonay be would not stir out of Sheiby 
House; if he were # lunatic he couid net 
stir out; in any case, to see him one must 
get inside—this seemed the only way of 
getting inside. 

But 1 was not aware cf one thing; the 
rules imposed upon the keepers of licensed 
bouses, as the proprietore of lunatic asylums 
are terined, are very strict, No keeper or 
attendant can be employed without a license 
fro.u tue Commissioners of Lunacy, 1 was 
anprovided with such a license; to obtain 
it 1 must really leave tie police force, get a 
reference from my superiors, lose my 
chances of promotion and pension, and, 
perhaps—nay, probably, after all these 
arrangements, find out that Hoffmenn was 
not Hiannay at all, 

Stewart returned; he drew a pipe froin 
his pocket. ‘I’ve got Justa qnarter of an 
bour off, Dryland, he said, as ne carefully 
filled and lighted it. ‘You look dali, my 
wan, What is it?’ 

1 told him tne tale I had told the porter. 
I clothed my naked lie in the details of 
probability; to my great relief he believed 
me; ne did more, he sympathised with me. 

‘So you left rather than be put upon,’ 
said he. ‘l’d bave done the same,’ 

‘You wouldn’t bave liked to have seen a 
younger man putover your hed, would 
you?’ said J, with, as I trusted, the air of a 
deeply-injured man. 

‘No! I anouldn’t, you showed a proper 
spirit;’ nere be began to smoke refiectively. 
Tue porter, who, though hungry, was a 
syMpathiser to», here broke in, ‘What are 
you geing to do?’ 

‘I vaven’t an idea,’ | said. 

‘How about references?’ said Stewart, 

‘Ob, they areright. 1 resigned; 1 wasn’t 
ciscoissed,’ 

‘Would you like our line?’ said Stewart. 

‘Il shouldn’t mind,’ said 1. 

‘Stay where you are,’ said he, rising 
burriediy; ‘1 think I have a billet you 
might drop into at once,’ 

Pere?” said I, 

‘Yes, here.’ 

He left us; after a few moments a bell 
rang, the porter, with a nod and a smile to 
me, went indoors—evidentiy the servants’ 
dinner beil. Things were looking up; I 
shouid be engagei, I should be surely 
engaged, Stewart would speak for me, and 
lenould see—see wnoww?—well, perhaps, 
Sigismund Hannay? But arrest him—if it 
were Lbe—that was anotber matter; iet me 
but see him, I asked for no more, 

Stewart returned. ‘Step this way,’ said 
he. I went through a series of well. 
appointed offices, then into what was the 
front ball; there were no bolts or bars, 
everything was solid, very good; an old 
bouse, a fine old house, a Dig wide wooden 
staircases at tne end of tne hai, at the foot 
of the staircase was a green baige duvuor. 


Stewart tapped gentiy—‘Come in!’—we 
entered. 

Stewart saluted. ‘This is James Dry- 
land, sir.’ 


A dark litthe man, dressed in shining 
black, looked at me witn a furtive giance— 
it was a Criminal jook—there wag un0 wis- 
taking it; be dropped his eyelids with a 
sigh, and be never looked we straight in 
the face again. 

‘You wish to serve here?’ he said softly, 

‘lL suouid be glad to, sir,’ 

‘You are aware of the duties? You can 
keep your te.wper under provacation —even 
extreme provocation?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ 

*‘Toat will do, He will have to attend 
the Commissioners’ Offican8 When he bas 
got the —— papers be can come, Say 
in turee days. Expiain it to bim, Stewart. 
Tuat will do,’ 

‘Is that all, sir?’ 

‘Toat isali.’ The furtive eye dropped on 
the Dig aooount-book open before bim, the 
white band followed the columns of figures, 
he bad osased w be aware of vur existence, 
We lefithe room. Stewart congratulated 
meé, and woiie he explained to ine the steps 
I must take, the bope of getting a look at 
the man, Hoffmann, died within ine. How 
could I regigu on the chance of bis being 
Hannay? 

‘Look round in the evening, at nine, and 
we can take « glass,’ said Stewart, and 1’!| 
tel. you ail about it, and put you up to the 
Tupea, 


thanked Stewart eflusively, and promis 
g © Call for MH a. Dine, OOK my leave 
ed ats hee Ose sat and thoug 
id ig 








itover, You, | was as tar off as ever: 
was over to see the man, 1 must sce 
must arrest him in fifty 


were gone. Thin 


my wind as I put my band in m 

for my handkerchief and touched” 
apector’s superior pair of s 
How many guilty 


hi 


thought came vividly 


ee 
—$—— 


if! 





hours; ten hours 


to 


Cket 
© In 
pecial bandcutts- 
wrists had they not 


c\asped? Were they ever destined to be 
c\asped over those of Sigismund Hannay? 


My epirite sank; I fel. that on 


back those patty 


inspector, the next step would be 


bandcuBs, un 


banding 
used, to my 
to go 


Into the sergeants’ room and write my 


resignation, 


1 took 
Five minutes to nine, 


an aimilews walk, 
I walked again 


round Shelby House—a large 
dows tnostly lighted up, hare 


for the bight, as 


I knew. Nine, 


I let a 


minute or two @.apee, then I rang the 
beil, and was admitted by the porter; he 
stretched out his band in a friendly way, 
‘| bear you are to be one of us,’ said he 
‘I fancy so,’ | reptied. 
Stewart, reedy for walking, entered the 
courtyard: several men of respectable ap. 
pesrance accompanied him. 
‘We’re all free till eleven, Dryland,’ 
said S ewart, introducing them to me bys 


wave of the band. 


he; ‘ late of the police.’ 

1 drew myself up. They all shook hands 
with me, and ail seemed friendly, No 
chance & see him to-night, evidently. Tue 
porter sdvanced to let us out—when sad. 


deni 


building—'FI RE!’ 


We looked at each otber, 


‘New ettendant,’ said 


a shout broke from the interior of the 


The kitchen- 


door was flung open,] one of the kitohen- 
maids, pale a4 asues, rusned out, into oar 
midst, as we stood in the little courtyard, 


‘Fire!’ she shrieked, 


floor corridor!’ 


‘Fire! in the ground 


There was no hesitation; each man push. 
ed rapidly through tne kitchen door, Siew. 


artamong the reat, 


‘you can be of use here,’ 

The place waa old and fall of wood; there 
were nu hydrants, there was no water. 
smelt the smoke a:ready, as 1 followed 
close at Stewart's heele, We ran all together 
in a body toa door; Stewart opened it—e 
long passage hal! full of smoke, not a soul 
visible; shrieks and shouta were hard; 


‘Tule way! this way!’ We 


‘Come on,’ he aaid, 


I 


passed throagh 


an open door into a bare gravelled yard; 
there stood a young man, bis tace very pale, 
Dis bands terribly burnt. bis bair, whisxers, 


and eyebrows sin 


ged. 


‘They sre ali safe—ail safe I think, bot 
we can’t count them, they will moveaboat, 
It is impossible,’ said the young man. This 
be was not excited, far 
from it, his wits were about bim. Here my 
police education came to my aid; my prac 
tised eye ran quickly over the half-dreseed 


was the doctor; 


patients, 


‘Toere are forty eight, sir,’ I said. 
‘Who are you, man?’ said the dootor, 
apparently alariwed,. 
‘New attendant engaged this morning, 
sir—joins in a day or two,’ chimed in 
Svewart; ‘ex-policemap.’ 
‘Are you sure, man,’ said the doctor, 
‘only forty-eight?’ 
‘Only forty eight, sir.’ 
‘Men,’ said he, to the attendants, ‘do you 


miss anyone?’ 


They all ran their eyes over the confused 


mob, 


‘Mr. Hoffmann is not here, sir,’ said 


Stewart, 


‘Heavens! it’s true,’ cried the doctor. 
Stewart turned pale. ‘He’s my case, air,’ 
he groaned, ‘and if he’s lost l’m a ruined 


map.’ 


‘Come on, aie? be said to me, and, 


following him, 


re-entered the house, 


A huge alarm bell now began to ring, the 
flames which had got weli hold of the 


building begen to light up the sky. 


that as we rashed into the bouse again. 


‘This way,’ muttered Stewart. 


leaw 


We few 


up the staircase; at the top of it we met the 


proprietor. ‘Are the 


‘All bat Mr, Hoffmann, sir.’ 
‘Great heavens!’ becried, but he made no 
attempt to move, The fring of bis premises 
had evidently unnerved bim; he covered 


his face with his 


bands, 


all out?’ he scresmed, 


On ran Stewari; 


he stopped at a closed door at the end of & 


long } 
figures on it; 


door was locked. 
ets for the key. 


‘l must go bacx for it,’ he said. 


1ece 
ut t 


©, 14 was painted in small while 
there was a circular 
brass iathe middle of the door, 


of 
he 


S:ewart felt in his pock- 


‘l will stay bere,’ 1 said. 
Stewart did notreply; he ran burriedly 
off by the way he came. 
1 eXamined the dour, poping to force it. 


No, it was too strong. 


‘Come,’ 


I raised the smail 


round piecs of brass; a circular peepbole 


g!asod, came to my view. 


I couid see into 


the room; toe chamber candle was lighted, 
aiman with his back to me lay upon the 
bed, a novel was on the ocoveriet, be had 
fallen asleep reading; the candle placed on 
a chair illuminated nis curly chestaut palr. 
But I could not see bis face. His was tbe 


eud room of the corridor, 


A window with 


light gash wasat this end, on either sidé 
closed doors; at the other end the cairn 
1 bammered furtoutly on the door, ‘Firé 


1 oried, ‘Fire!’ 


1 rushed trom the other side of the pa 


at it; it was too strong for me. 
OnCe Wore; the Man wae awak 
to m6, It was the face as 1 verily oellev 
of Sigismund Hannay. 
shouted, my eye still at the 
bandsome face turned pale. 


began to blink, 


‘Fire! Fire!’ 


‘The 


1 kicked, I battered at !t 


I coheed is 


be turaed 


ed 
I 


poole; tbe 
he right ey® 
Finker,’ alias Sig 


mund Hannay was before me, there wat 0° 
doubt. 1 rushed to the head of the staircase 
it was in Sames—in flames Everything 


had turned pink, 
did not return; ¢t 

Stay, tbe wind 
sage! I rushed t 


here was no other 6x'l 
of the pa* 
the 


Tuise was woy Swe 


t 


»w at the end 
t I broke a pint 
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h was eteel; the apparently light win- 
yn was a grativg of the strongest kind, 

‘Have you nothing to try and break 
the door with, Mr. Hoffmann?’ cried 1; 
he was siready d 

‘Himmel!’ he cried, ‘I have nothing to 
try with.’ He spoke with a slight German 


accent, 

We should be burnt alive together, I and 
my prey, the prey I was cheated of, only to 
diesiowly by Gre. I heard a cheer; some 
thing strock the window. A moment after, 
a form was on the sill, then a secend—two 
firemen—one plied an axe, the other a 
crowbar, they worked rapidly and acienti- 
fically. Crash! The steel window frame 
fell inwards, the two men sprang in. 

‘In here,’ | cried; ‘he’s in bere,’ 

‘What, one of the n.admen?’ 

‘Yes, the last one,’ 

‘Is he very bad? Is there much danger ia 
him?’ repeated the man—the brave man, 
who was ready at a moinent’s notice to risk 
hia life amid fire and flame and falling 
walis for a pal:ry s:ipend. 

‘Get the door open and 1’\l secure him,’ 
said I, 

A few strokos on the door-jamb with bis 
sharp axe, and the long crowbar of the 
second man is inserted; the door yielda, it 
cpens, Hoffmann rushed into my arma, 
tie men stood back, in an instant I had the 
handcuffs on him, 

‘What does this violence mean?’ he 
hissed, winking furiously his right eye in 
nervous trepidation, 

‘They are afraid of you, that’sall, sir, I 
told them there was no need.’ 

‘Besmart. Besmart!’ oried the fireman 
nearest me. I helped Hoffmann to the 
window. The crowd below, on seeing 
cheered loudly, “to —. said the fire- 
man, I knew the escapes, I stepped lightly 
into the canvas siid6; in an instant 1 was 
in the street, a bundred eager bands were 
stretched to grasp mine. In anether in- 
stant Hoffmann, handcufted, slid down the 
canvas trough, and was beside me, The 
crowd stood back. 

‘One of the lunatics, see his bandcufis— 
he’s dangerous—stand back!’ I hustled the 
bewildered Hoffmann through the crowd. 
A hansom stood at a near corner. We got 
in; Hoffmann, more dead than alive, sank 
into the corner of the cab. 1 whispered to 
the cabiman where to drive, and took my 
place by the shuddering Hoffmann, 

‘Where are we going?’ said he, 

‘To another asylum,’ said I. 

‘Take these th ngs off,’ said he. 

‘l can’t just yet,’ said I, 

‘Oan’t! What do you mean?’ 

I placed one hand on his shoulder, the 
other on his fettered wrists, and 1 whisper. 
ed in his ear, Sigismund Hannay, I arrest 
you for telony—take it coolly, sir., 

‘Himmel!” be muttered—not a word 
more, 

We got to Scotland Yard, I took him 
into the office of the inspector on duty; it 
was Inspector Roberts. I charged him. 
He acknowledged it all. Ashe did so bis 
right eye never left off its winking; Sigis- 
mund Hannay and ‘the Winker’ were one, 

Scewart never forgave me. We never 
found out how Hannay had squared the 
proprietor of the asylum—it wasall hushed 
up, The proprietor was burnt to death in 
tne blazing staircase of Shelby House, 
Poor fellow, he lost bis head in his ruin, 
for the propery wat uninsured. 

Sigismund Hannay pleaded guilty; he 
got fourteen years—ioat of the bonds were 
got back, I had a good bit out of it, one 
way and the other. 

es, these are the identical handcuffs; 
— Roberts gave methem as a keep- 
6. 


JAPANESE HOMES, 








except some large stones on which the 

stout posts supporting the heavy, root 
rest, and no chimney, the smoke escaping 
through outlets of various shapes, some- 
times at the ends of the main roof, some 
times at the end of asmalier roof project. 
ing at rigi t angles to the main one. 

Japanese bouses consist often of only one 
story, and very seldom of more than two. 
They do not, of course, resemble one anoth- 
er exactly; but it may be said of them gen 
erally, that they bave no windows in our 
sense of the word, and sometimes no regu- 
lar doors; but that they are always provid. 
ed with a veranda before the lower story, 
and, when they have asecond story, with 
a baloon y. 

The front of the house, if one may say so, 
is generally at the back, no attempt being 
made to present an imposing appearance to 
the street; and while the roofs, thatohed or 
tiled, are made pete | and heavy, the walis 
are intentionally made light and weak, 

The outer walls of an American house 
are always intended to be fixtures, and so 
far durable that when onoe put up they 
cannot be palied down without sending tor 
workmen; but among the Japanese two or 
more of the sides are not perwanent walls, 
bat are closed with sliding screens, which 
can be set up and taken down at the pleas- 
Ure of the inmates, On a hot dsy, or woen 
thorough ventilation is required, the whole 
-_ ofaroom can be opened to the outer 

r. 
Of course, people who are not particular 
about having a permanent wall between 
their rooms and tbe outside world, do not 
Care to bave immovable partitions between 
one pa.:t of the house and anotner. Al 
though in America rooms are occasionally 
parted from one another by a curtain cr by 
folding doors, yet, as a general rule, they 
&°-@ separated by wails, which, however 
flimsy their construction may be, are fix- 


A JAPANESE house bas no foundation, 





tures, and cannot be taken away and re- 
Pisced at will. Butin Japan one room is 
commonly parted from the next merely by 


a screen—a framework of wood covered 
with paper, whicb runsin a shallow groove 
On the ceiling, a plan which gives the in- 
habitants the power of adding Ww or decreas 
iog the number of their apartments at their 
pleasure. 

The most common accident is by fire, to 
which the infammabie Japanese houses 
fell an easy prey, and by which large parts 
of the town are continually being burnt 
down, 

On the approsch of a conflagration, the 
prudent Japanese, as far as possibie, pulis 
his house duwn, aud takes away not only 
ite contents but iarge parts of itself to the 
“go-down,” which is a building thickly 
costed with fire-proof clay, very ng and 
substantial, but very seldom used as a 
home, 

The floors of Japanese rooms are invari- 
ably carpeted with rush mata of very care 
ful construction, some two or three inches 
thick, and about six feet long by three 
broad, 

Asthese mats are ali of one pattern, the 
sise of a room can be dete mined by the 
Bumber of mats it contains, and it ia de- 
scribed as a six-mat or twelve-mat roo, as 
the case may be. 

Since the commonest rooms are either of 
six or of eight mats, and since an eigbt-mat 
room is only about twelve feet by twelve 
in extent, it will be seen that the rooms of 
a Japanese house, like the Japanese house 
itself, are generally small; but it must be 
remembered, in the first place, that the 
Japanese themselves are a smaller people 
than their foreign visitors, and, 9 the 
second, that an unfurnished room always 
looks mucu larger than one encumbered 
with furnitare, 

Now the Japanese room is invariably, 
according to our notions neariy unfur- 
nished. 

An American would consider it a very 
bare chamber which did not provide bim 
with a single cbair to sit down on; but the 
Japanese does not want even a single chatr, 
for the simple reason that be never sits 
down, a8 we understand it, but prefers to 
rest upon his gnees with bs feet tucked 
under him, thus reposing comfortably 
upon tbe floor in an attitude which few 
Americans could endure without agony for 
five winutes, and which, perhaps, ould 
never be acquired by people accustomed to 
live, as we do, In boots. 

To come into a Japaneses house with boots 
on, a8 ignorant and ancivil visitors often 
do, is a wo: 8e breach of good manners than 
to enter a bouse with « hat on, 

It is pointed out that tue Japanese way of 
sitting bas the advantage cf keeping the 
feet warm; and this is an object which the 
Japanese, though they are a far from chilly 
peopie, must often find highly desirable, 
for Japau basa cold winter, against which 
the paper walls are bu: a pour protection, 
especiaily as they do not, of course, contain 
fireplaces. 

Tue Japanese fireplace is generally a 
p rtabie brasier, madeof bronze, porcelain, 
or wood, lined with clay, in which not coal, 
but charc ai asbes are burned. 

Sometime, however, there is a olay-lined 
bole in the flocr, containing a fire of the 
same kind. 

Peopie who do not ait on chairs, «f course 
require no tables; and in the absence of 
tavies and chairs it is not wonderful that 
the Japanese house, to our ideas, lacks com- 
fort. 

Perbsaps, however, even a dining room 
without a table scems i6ss dreary than a 
bed-room without a bed; yet bedsteads, at 
all events, are not essential to sleep, and 
the Japanese do without them. 

They sieep contendedly upon the mats 
under coverings of wadded sbawlis, and 
with their heads supported by little wooden 
pillows. 

In tbe morning the bed clothes are taken 
away aud packed up in a cupboard, and 
there remain no signs to show that one 
part of the house is meant for a sicepiig- 
chamber wore tban another, for wasb: and- 
stands and baths are not kept, as with us, 
in the sleeping roome. 

A wasbhand-stand, consisting generally 
of a wooden bucket and sooop, is always 
placed in tue verandab, for a Japanese dows 
not insist On privacy at bis ablut! ns, 

Abiutions are tuo common in hiscountry 
t attract much attention, for every Japan- 
ese takes at least one bathaday, either at 
the public batha, which are to be found in 
ali towns, orin the private bath which is 
attached to almost every house. 

This bath isa largetub, with an apparatus 
for heating it attached, for the Japanese 
bath by preference in warm, Or what we 
should cali disagreeably bot, water, 

Light is admitted into Japanese rooms, 
not by glass windows, but by a kind of 
wooden gratings, over which a white paper 
is pasted on tue outside, This paper dil- 
fuses the sun!iight about the room very 
pleasantiy, but it is not proof against rain; 
In ralny weather, tuerefore, tue shutters, 
have to be put up which are used to close 
the veranda and bouse in the night time, 
and which are the only doors in » Japan- 
ese house that it is thought necessary to 
furnish with a bolt. As the putting upand 
taking down of tuese shutters is @ iwatter 
demanding some time, itis usual to have 
a small door made in them, which is called 
the ‘‘earthqaake door,’’ to proviie means 
of quick eacape in case of emergency. 

Besides its buman inmates, a Japanese 
house is usually tenanted by «pn uDp.eas 
autiy iarge number of rata, and some- 
tihes by more agreeable companions in 
the shape of swallows, 

The love of the Japanese for flowers 
shows iteelf outside the house as well as 





io. Lilies are sumeétimes grown on the | 
ridge of a thatched roof, which is made flat 
for the purpose; and, even in tne mid of 
arge cities, every bourse which possesses 





' 


en land to grow a flower basa garden, 
The hideous dingy littie back-yards of our 
clties are, bappily unknown in Japen, The 
Japanese en is generally of a more ar- 
tificial character than ours. ere are min- 
jature Jakes, with tiny bridges soroes 
them and gold-fish swimming in thew, 
rockeries, stone lanterns in which candles 
can be placed, and mounds intended to 
represent biila, which, in large gardens, 
are sometimes thirty or forty feet high. 





Cars oF UMBR&SLLAS.—Umbrellas are 
articles whioh generally suffer more from 
careless treatwent than from iegilimate 
wear and tear; and an umbrella when 
properly treated will last twice as long as 
one that is not so used, 

When wet, an umbrella should neftber 
be distended to dry, and prevent ite ever 
afterwards folding up neatly, por at onoe 
rolled and tied up, which would tend to 
rust the frame and rot the textile fabric; 
neither should it, ifofsilz, be carcicasiy 
thrust into an uinbreila-stand, nor allowed 
w rest ageinet a wali, which would prova. 
biy discolor and certainly crease the silk 
infurioualy, 

t should be shut, but not tied up, ana 
hung from the handie, with the point 
downwards, till it is nearly but not quite 
dry. It should then be neatly and oare- 
fully rolled up and tied, In walking with 
an umbrella, the bands sbould be confined 
Jo the uandle, and not allowed to grasp the 
silk; otherwise that portion which Is heid 
will become greased and discolored, and 
the material will be frayed out round the 
tips, which are points where there is always 
much streas, and where it will always have 
a tendency to give way. 

When not in use, the umbrella should 
be protec:ed from dust and injury of any 
kind by ite silk or vil cloth case, When 
dirty, alpaca umbrellas are best cleaned 
with a clothes’ brusb; but brushing is use. 
lesa for those of silk. 

Ordinary dirt may be removed from a 
siik umbrella by means of a ciean sponge 
and oold water, or if the soil abould be so 
tenacious that this will not remove it, a 
pieoe of linen rag, dipped in spirits of wine 
or unsweetensa gin, will generally effect 
the desired end, Grease spots shouid be 
removed by laying a piece of clean biot- 
ting-paper above and below the silk, and 
passing a hot iron over it. 


—— 


Tue Pirgsor Peaows —Among tne North 
Awerican indians ail great questions of 
peace and war were acttied by a soleinn 
ceremony connected with the calumet, or 
medicine pipe. This pipe was borne by an 
honored individual wuo, during his term 
ol office, was not less sacred than the pipe 
he carried, His seat was always on the 
right side f tue lodge, and no on# was ai 
lowed to interpose ween him and the 
fire. Hie food, cut for him by bis wives, 
was placed jo an « Molal fuod bow! reserved 
for his especial use, 

The caluwet was hung outside the lodge 
in a large and richly embroidered bag. its 
onoovering was & watter of great ceremony 
Tove bearer, alter stripping off bis garmeuts, 
poured upon a live oval some fragrant guin, 
obarging tue air with incense. Tuen Alling 
the bow! of the pipe with tobacco, he biew 
the smoke tothe four points of the o»m- 

to the earth, and to the sky, uttering 
with each breath a prayer to the Great 
Spirit for victory over enemies and for sup- 
piles of bison and corn, The Pipe was then 
restored to its bag with much ceremony 
and in the deepest mience, No woman was 
permitted to see the pipe under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, 

Tue ‘rea pipe,’’ as it was called, was 
made of red pipe-stone rock, and fringed 
with the quills of an eagle. It was the ob- 
ject of much veneration and the subject of 
numerous traditions, 

—_——»> > 

REGRETS.—Thbe regrets caused by our 
own folly or incapacity are among the most 
painful to endure, girl by some act of 
waywardnes has jos her lover; a man by 
his careless conduct has iniseed a post that 
might bave led te fame and fortune. A 
word, a look, an unjust suspicion bea 
broken bearis before now; and 1 any s 
person, owing to a fatal error in youth, bas 
walked ever alterwards in the vaiiey of 
humiliation, There is no comfort in feeling 
you will act more wisely another time, for 
tht other time never comes, You have no 
more powder in your flask. nO more arrows 
in your quiver; and now you are left to 
bear as best you may the consciousness of 
deteat. 
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Tipy Womun.—No point in the wartare 
against disease, writes Dr. Richardson, in 
so important as that of getting the women 
of the household to work heart end aoul 
after good health in thé housenold, We 
always look to women for the cleanliness 
and tidiness of home. 

We say a howe is minerable if a good 
wife and mother be not at the head of it to 
direct the lnternal arrangements, A sioven- 
ly woman is a mark for discredit; but there 
can be no doubt that the excellences of 
tidy woweo in respect of order and ciean- 
liness Lave, without any distinct system or 
mode of scientific education, saved us from 
severe and fatal outbreaks of disease, 

ao 

NgALY all foreign navies sre using 
electric lighting devices of American ori- 
gin; ard no vessels, 80 faras knoown, bave 
yot Leen provided with Installations euper- 
jor to those equipped by the United States 








Government, either in perfection of design 
or quality of workmanspip. 
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| Im diving to the botwm of pleasure we | 


ring up more gravel than pearis. 


AT BONE AND ABROAD. 





Bishop Crowther, of Africa, who is at 
2 en n London, bas hada remarkable 

jetory. When es lad onthe Benue River, 
ne was torn from his mother's side by silav- 
ere, and, after montes of misery on the 
coast, was sbipped ina slave snip for Amer- 
jon. One of the most romantic incidents of 
his life was when, a quarter of a century 
after his capture, an old woman rushed 
from a crowd of natives to whow he was 
preaching, threw her arms sround bis neas, 
and he found she was bis mother, 

A quintuple wedding took place a day or 
two ago at a little charot in viess Coun- 
ty, Ky. Allthe parties were friends, two 
of them being sisters. They hed intended 
getting married on dates near together, 
and, the priest hearing this, suggrsted that 
they all be united atone time. The five 
brides, all dreased alike, went in one car- 
riage and the five groome in another, There 
were users, but no bridesmaids, All took 
their stations before the altar, and after an 
unusually long and impressive Sonny 
bad been gore through with nuptial big 
mass was celebrated and the kneeling cou- 
ples blessed. A grand reception was then 
given the young couples, and afterwards 
they went to their respective bomes, A 
dispatch says thatthe wedding is without 
& parallel in the bistory of Louisville, 

Lord Wolseley informed bia hearers the 
Other day at a lecture that he went to Can 
ada ratber expecting to ineet the Red Man 
whose acqusintance he had made in the 

ez of Fenimore Cooper. One morning 

e was informed thata nobleman of tne 
West bad arrived With hie mind full of 
the conventional picture of the high souled 
noble-minded red man, he went out and 
found ee pa clothed in an out-of date 
drees sult and waistcoat, who heving had a 
Kreat deal to do with the Hudson Bay trad- 
ors. know a fair «+ attering of French end 
of Euelish, He talked incessantly for up. 
waidsofan hour, and attbe expiration of 
that time our only General became bored, 
Feeling in bis pocket fora coin, be ~ 
duced a quarter, and with some fear that 
he waa grossiy insulting bis guest offered 
itto bim. Tue noble Indian looked at it 
oarefuily, feit the edg«s, and said, “Oan 
you make it half a dollar, 

Says a epecial from St, Louis: “There is 
one newsvoy of this city who has veen 
mado bappy. Heise Richard Kagan and is 
15 years vid. He was lost from Kast St, 
Louls when he wastwo years old. He has 
no recoileciion of bis parents, bis mother 
baving died when he wase baby. He bas 
been in St. Louie ae far back as his mem. 
ory goes, His frat recollection ia of being 
with the Sistersof St. Joaeph’s, on Cass 
avenue, where he got a good sohvoling. 
Reoently be left there and began selling 
papers. Last Subday his picture was pub- 
lished, with 16 other newaboys, ip a local 
paper, Tbe picture wus recognized by his 
uncle, Peter Matthews of Belleville, ill., 
who came here recentiy and took him 
home. He hasan estate of $3 0Q0 coming 
tohim. He iea bright boy aud hes for the 
last six months solid papers to hia elder 
brother, wbo isa clerk in a St Louis store, 
but who did not recognize him.” 

The very ljatest fad which has travelled 
about the country inthe wake ofa ocele- 
prated English Egypwlogiat bas struck 
Boston with fall force, As exp ained by 
the papers there, thie is the auoption, by 
ladies of fashion, of Egvptien costumes at 
their afternoon teas, ‘ Tuese costumes are 
modelied after the wanner of the times ul 
the Pharaohs, One of them, worn by a 
beautiful brunette, ig described as soit, 
brown allk, with long, owing sleeves, and 
yoke embroidered in siiver. The pettiovat 
1s Of striped Syrian siik, in rose oulor and 
silver, with a wide sash of the sawe oolors, 
The seshings of the outer gown show linings 
of Egyptian red. Over the shoulders 
hengs @ brown gevuze vell, embroidered in 
silver. Silppers in rose velvet, embroid- 
ered in silver and seed pearis, fileab.colored 
stockings, @ brow pendant of gold, and an 
antique necklace of cornelian and silver, 
compiete the costume, These gowna wiil 
no doubt be all the rage belore the seas n 
is over,” 

The Ewperor of Kussala, when upon a 
provinoial tour ol ne emit pessed a night 
in the simple but of a toli-taker, Before 
retiring, Le was pleased as head of the 
Church, to see the old man take up bis 
Bible, and read achapter, * Dost thou rad 
olten, my son?’ ‘During the past year, 
tue Olid Testament and part of Mayhew, 
your Moejeaty.”” Thinking toreward bim, 
the Czar, ov the following morning, placea 
five hundred ronbies between the book of 
Mark, without the knowledge of the wll- 
keeper, \& whow be bade farewell, Several 
months passed away, and the Emperor re- 
turned, upon a seoond tour, w the wil- 
keeper's hut. Taking tue Bible in bis 
bands, Le was surprised to fud the five 
bundred roubles intact. Again interrogat- 
ing the Woli-keeper as wuietner he was 
diligent in reading, he received an affirma.- 
tive answer, the nan stating that be had 
fluisbed the chapters of Luke, ‘Lying, 
wy 800, is a greatain,’’ replied bis Majeaty, 
“Give me the Bibie”’ Opening the boos, 
he pointed tothe money, which the man 
had not seen. ‘Thou bast not suught the 
kingdom of God, my son, As punishment 
thou sualtaiso liosetby earthiy reward.’ 
Andthe EK:inperor placed the roubles in 
his pocket, to distribute afterward among 
the neighboring poor. 

itahieennastiilliessstiilitessnsentaaia 
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ABOUT MUAKEYS. 








BY SHEILA, 





ONKEYS!" observed Alan thougbt- 
fully. “I think, Lilian, monkeys 
ought to be amuning; is it?’’ 

‘**Ie monkeys amusing?’ My dear boy, I 
compliment you on your grammar, and 
am very happy t be able to teil you that, 
in my humbie opinion, monkeys ia de- 
cided!y amusing.”’ 

“Don’t tease a man when he’s down: 
that’s not fair play,” cried Alan, leughing. 
“You know very well what] meant. Is 
your lecture amusing this time?”’ 

“] think I shall say to you what our old 
Soottish nurse used to say to us when we 
asked questions she did not think fit to 
answer: ‘Ye’ll get aulder an’ boulder, an’ 
then ye’ll know;’”’ and Lilian smiled, and 
passed her hands over her brother’s curly 
looks. 

“] guess you used to tease ber, didn’t 
you, Liv" 

“The conversation is getting personal, so 
I think we had better return w our mon- 
keys,” waa Lilian’s answer, 

“Very well; but I do just want to ask 
one question. What ia the difference be- 
tween an ape, a monkey, and a baboon? 
*Tisn’t a riddle,” added Alan, explaining. 

“They all belong to the monkey tribe,’’ 
replied Lilian; “bat a baboon is a monkey 
with a short tail, and an ape is a monkey 
with no tall at all. 

“The negroes say thet monkeys oan talk 
if they like, but they never do so becauss 
they are afraid that the white men would 
make them work. 

“Whether monkeys talk or not, they 
certainly do ohatter; but I fear they would 
never make satisfactory workmen: they 
are such meddiesome mischievous creat- 
ures, 

“Mra. Lee, in ber ‘Anecdotes of Animals,’ 
makes one laugh over the pranks of a 
monkey named Jack, who belonged to the 
cook of the vessel in which she was re- 
turning to England. 

“There were several other monkeys on 
board, but none so large or so full of tricks 
as Master Jack, who seemed to have a 
regular system, which he practised every 
day. 

“He used to begin in the early morning 
by upsetting the parrot’s cage, and grab- 
bing if he oould the lump of sugar that 
rolled out. 

“Poll, of course, was extremely angry at 
this impertinence, and said so; and when 
Jack waa tired of teasing her he would go 
down into the forecastie, and slyly pul! off 
the nightoaps of the sailors asleep in their 
hammoocks, 

“This heppened some years ago, you 
must understand, when it was the fashion 
to wear nightoaps. 

“Any @umall articles, such as knives or 
tools, that his sharp eyes caught sight of, 
Jack always pounced on, and threw over- 
board if he could. 

“The next trick on his list was t© go and 
help the cook with the breakfast. This 
wae great fun; and it consisted in hooking 
out the pieces of biscuit toasting between 
the bars when bis master’s back was turned, 
and eating them himself, 

“For these or other bad deeds Jack was 
sometimes punished by being shut up in 
an empty ben-ooop: a thing be disliked 
witb all bis heart. 

“When the pigs were turned out fora 
run on deck he used to ride them, with 
his face to the tail; and a very amusing 
spectacie it waa, 

“Bat Jack’s crowning trick was to paint 
a little black monkey white with some 
paint the eallors had left on deck while 
they went to dinner; and he evidently 
thought he deserved punishment for this, 
for hé etayed up among the rigging three 
days. 

“Another monkey Mra. Lee tells us 
about was extremely jealous of a kitten 
that belonged to his mistress, and very 
angry with it because it scratobed him. 

“The cruel monkey revenged himself by 
popping poor puss into the soup that was 
boiling on the fire, and as he put the sauce- 
pan-lid on again, cook knew notbing of 
Kit’s tragic fate until dinner-time. 

‘Lady Barker, when in India, had all 
sorts of curious experiences with ber mon- 
keys; some of them not very piecasant ones. 

“Bobby, her first pet, jumped in her lap 
directly he arrived, mroked her hair, ex- 
amined her brooch and buckle, rolled up 

ber wide sieeve to the shoulder, and then, 
while she was wondering what he would 
do next, gave a ye! 
verrit 


y down to the wrist. 





and scratched herarm | 


) 
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“Neediess to say, Bovby was sent beck 
to his former owner In double-quick time, 
perticularly as the servant who brought 
him confessed that be was ‘very bed to 
mem-ahips (ladies), sand did not like 
them at all.’ 

“A charming pet to have, was he aot? 

‘Then there was Joey, who Jlstinguisped 
himeelf ina way more distressing to bim- 
welf than to other people; for he tried to 
swallow a large signetring, and got it 
wedged in bis throat, 

“Lacy Barker managed to pull it out, 
but only Just in time, for Joey nearly 
#u ffocated. 

“Before trying to eat the ring, the mis 
chievous creature had stufied the water-ju; 
full of things. 

“In it were sponges, soap, trinkets, pin- 
cushion, and candles, while a slipper was 
miocking out of the top. Joey, by the way, 
had broken the candlesticks. 

“] must tell you a very laughable story 
of a newly-appointed Governor of Jamaica, 
whose wile had sent on before her a large 
cage full of monkeys of different sizes, 

“The negroes bad never seen such creat- 
ures before, and thought tuey were human 
beings of an inferior class to themselves. 

“A careless servant leaving the cage door 
Open, these remarkabie ‘huinan beings’ 
naturally decamped, and took possession 
of the President’s garden, 

‘However they were all caught, with the 
exception of a huge baboon, who, when 
the hue and ory was over, came down from 
his tree, and proceeded to pay his respects 
to the President. 

“The black hail-porter did not know 
what to make of this extraordinary visitor, 
and, much alarmed, he ran up stai's, with 
the baboon after him. 

‘*One lilly biack gentliemans to see 
massa,’ gasped the porter, opening the 
breakfast-room door, and then retreating 
as fast as bis legs could carry him, 

“In walked the baboon, and began to eat 
up the President’s breakfast, and knock 
over the cups, and break the dishes, and 
enjoy bimeelf finely. 

“tAs for the poor old President, who had 
a wooden leg, he could do nothing; for he 
began by throwing his leg at the baboon, 
and then, not being able to move without 
it, be was obiiged to sit down and watch 
the pranks of his uninvited guest. 

“Aoout an bour later someone came in, 
and found the unfortunate old gentleman 
speechiess with rage, and the baboon mak- 
ing hay of his papers, upsetting ink-bottles, 
and doing a worid of mischief generally, 

“It bappened once that a gentleman, 
calling upon a French marquess, perceived 
altting in a oorner of the room, looking 
very subdued and unhappy, a queer little 
man with a large periwig on bis bead. 

“Presently in came thé marquesa’s valet, 
picked up the little old man, who proved 
to be a monkey, and carried him out of the 
room; while the marquess smiled, and 
said— 

“¢Adieu, monsieur. I hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing you again to-morrow.’ 

“Then he explained to bis visitor that 
Mr. Monkey was in disgrace for baving 
seized the doctor's wig, and rushed away 
with it over the roofs o? the houses, 

“The doctor was so angry about it that 
even when the thief was caught be refused 
to take his wig again, aud sent bome for 
another; while the valet punisbed the mon- 
key by making bim sit still for an hour 
every day with the discarded wig on his 
head, 

“The monkey of fabledom is just the 
same clever, mischievous, merry creature 
that be is in real life, 

“Most of you recollect, no doubt, Ber- 
trand the monkey, who persuades Raton 
the oat to take out with her paw the chest- 
nuts roasting over the embers. 

“As tast as she pulls them out, he eats 
them; and the servants come and drive the 
pair away before puss bas had one, 

“When one person flatters another into 
doing a dangerous piece of work while be 
takes the reward, we call it making a cat’s- 
paw of him. 

“Another ‘fiction’ monkey belonged to 
the exhibitor of a magio-lantern, and felt 
so sure he knew how to manage /t that he 
thought he would givean entertainment 
himeeif in his master’s absence. 

‘Well, the dogs came, and the cats came, 
and the fowls aud the turkeys aod the pigs 
came — quite a large audience. 

“The monkey made a speech, pushed in 
a siide, and began— 

‘Here, gentiomen, is the sun; did you 
ever see anything to equal it? And here is 
the moon, with her beautiful light.’ 

“The audience stared and atared, 
could see nothing at all; 
night. 


but 
all was dark as 


‘“Jaoquesu went on chattering and chang 


g the slides; and the dogs and the cats 





and the turkeys and the pigs, strained their 
eyes to see the beautiful pictures he was 
describing; but all in vain. 

‘The reason was very simple: Jacques. 
had forgotten to light the lantern!” 


— 





THE DINGO AT HOME. 
MONG the strange animals produced 
A by Auttralia—ite kangaroos, varying 
in size from six feet in height when 
fully erect to that of a diminative mouse; 
ita pigmy geese, which perch upon the tops 
of bigh trees; its gigantic kingfisbers; ite 
mewing cat fishes, and its egg laying 
platypus and ant eater—the country brings 
forth another animal which has puzzied 
paturalists almost as much as any of the 
foregoing, by reason of its singular agso- 
elation with its com panions—the Dingo, or 
native Austraiian wolf, 

The only tour footed creature on that vast 
continent which does not eitier carry its 
immature youog in a pouch or rear them 
from eggs, it seems totally out of place 
among the strange forins by which it is 
surrounded, 

How did this wolf or ‘dog’ manage to 
obtain a footing in Australia? Is it the de- 
scendant of domestic dogs accidentally left 
on shore by early Earopean navigators? 
Was it brought into the island by the 
prisent aborigines; or is it a truly indigen- 
ous animal, a genuine member of the fauna 
fromm which it differs sc essentially? 

These are the questions naturalists have 
been asking themselves ever since the ani- 
mal became known; and there is no im- 
mediate prospect that a direct answer will 
be found. 

The dingoisa distinctly handsome ani- 
mai, of black oolor, the tail, which is fre- 
quently full and bushy, being always tip- 
ped for about three inches with white; 
while the chest has a white patch about the 
size of a man’s hand. 

The weight of a fine dog will roach eixty 
pounds, ‘The head is rounder and broader 
than thatof the ordinary wolf, and the 
muzzie relatively shorter, 

The female dingo takes much pains to 
bring up her family in a safe retreat. This 
is sometimes selected among broken masses 
of rock upon the side ofa hill; but in the 
vast stretches of heavily timbered country, 
where no such sbelter can be obtained, she 
must put up witha hollow log. Many of 
the fallen trees have been blown down by 
hurricanes, or have died of old age as they 
stand, when oolonies of white ants attack 
the roots; and trunks having no longer any 
bold on the earth, necessarily fall, 

In »rocess of time the wLite ants gradu- 
ally destroy the whole ofthe inner wood, 
which cruinbles to a powder easily scraped 
out by ananimal. In the pipe thus formed 
the dingo finds a suitable nesting place, 

The young are singularly unlike their 
parents, of a sooty brown oolor, and entire- 
ly devoid ofthe white tip to the tail and 
white chest-mark which come after the 
change of the juvenile coat. In the far 
‘back bush’ young dingoes may often be 
seen in the camps of the biacks, 

. It is a remarkable fact that tnese perfect- 
ly wild dogs take to their human masters 
and join in their bunting expeditions, and 
never, if the assertions of the blacks are to 
be trustod, show any dispositivun to return 
to the wild condition—so great is the infiu- 
ence of man over the inferior creation, even 
when be is represented by such poor speci- 
mens of humanity as these Australian say- 
ages, 

Tbe natural food of the dingo is, of course, 
any animal he can catch, the sma!ler kan- 
garoos and bandicoois especially; but he 
prefers lamb to any other food, as the 
squatters know only too well, though mut- 
ton in any shape is always welcome, 

At night, the shepberd’s anxiety may be 
even greater than in the daytime, His hut 
is close to the sheep-yard—a circular encio- 
sure of stakes driven into the earth, and 
strongly bound together with rails and in- 
terlaced saplings, Suddenly he may be 
awakened by an ominous sound like dis- 
tant thunder—the sheep rushing round in. 
‘side the vard. 

Wherever dingoes abonnd, as they do in 
all forest country, the utmost watchfulness 
of the shepherd is needed. In the daytime 
he must be constantly on the alert to see 
that the enemy does not suddenly rush in 
among the flock and cut off a ‘point,’ that 
is to say, & party of a dozen or a score, and 
send the remainder off helter-skeiter for a 
mile before they will stop. 

Outside for certain there isa dingo, or 
perhaps two, galloping round, tn the hope 
of so frightening the sheep that they may 
break out of the yard, when nothing would 


prevent them from dispersing in ail direo- 
tions 





For some reason the dingoes seem reluct 


& ant & Ump into the en wure, which 


they 





could do with the greatest case. 

There i# little doubt that, but for the 
prompt interference of the ahephera, these 
constant rushes of the sheep—the weight 
of bundreds pressing against a weak 
of the fence—wouid have the destred effect, 
A breach once made, the sheep would pour 
through it into the Jaws of their expectant 
foes. 

In every shepherd's possession wiil be 
found a small bottle of strychnine, When 
asbeep dies any where, in the yard or out 
on the run, it ie his duty to skin it, hang 
up the pelt on the fence, or carry it home 
with bim, wake several shallow cuts in 
the body, and with the point of his knife 
drop into each @ grain or so of the deadly 
polson, for the benefit of the dingows, 

The sheep-dogs are taught never to touch 
these carcassce; but occasionally they do 
fall victims to the bait intended for their 
wild relations, Advantage is taken of a 
babit of the dingo to compass bia destruc. 
tion thus, 

Much to bis satisfaction, he finds a nice 
piece of fresh beef or mutton just enough 
to be swallowed atone gulp. I[n the mid. 
die of that piece isa grain of strychnine, 
aod within baifan hour be isthe best of 
all dingoes—a dead dingo. 

The ration-carrier has a canvas bag full 
of such tempting morsels, which it is hoped 
will settle accounts with some old oftender 
agalnat the peace of the flock. 


— A a 


A NEw DESORIPTION OF THE Horss,.— 
The following essay on the horse was sent 
in during a recent departmental examina. 
tion in Bombay: ‘Horse isa wild animal 
of four feet. He has a long mouth; and he 
is always obedient to men; its food is gen- 
erally grass aud grams. He also is useful 
to take on his back a man or lady, as well 
as some cargo. Aleo be is useful todrive 
the carriages. He has powerto run as fast 
as he could. He has got no sleep at nights 
anc always standing awaken, Its appear- 
ance is very long. Also there are horses 
of shortsize but they are called tatoos, 
They do the same asthe other are gener- 
ally doing. Probably the Arabiao horses 
are always bigers, Thar’s no animal like 
a horse, Nosooner they see their guardner 
or master they always crying for food, but 
itis always at morning time, They have 
got assorted co!ors, namely white, red, 
black, dark, sky, and seems very clear as 
soon as they are washed by the horge- 
keeper, They have got tail but not so long 
as the cow and other snc animals, At the 
point of their tails there are bairs likea 
buneb.” 

_——- . ——S— - 

FLOWER WORSHIP,—A recent traveller 
in India gives the following description of 
flower worship as praciicei by the Persians 
in Bombay. A true Persian, in flowing 
robe of blue, and on bis head a sheepskin 
hat—black, glossy, curly, the fleece of Kar- 
Kal—would saunter in, and stand and 
meditate over every flower he saw, and al- 
ways as if half in vision. 

And when tue vision was fulfilled, and 
the ideal flower he was seekiag found, he 
would spread his wat and sit before it until 
the setting of the sun, and then fold up bis 
mat again anc go home. And the next 
night, and night after night, until that per- 
ticular flower faded away, he would return 
o itand bring his triends in ever-increas- 
ng troops to it, and sit and play the guitar 
or lute before it. 

And they would all together pray there, 
and s{ter prayer still ait before it, sipping 
sherbet and talking until late into the 
mooulight. Sometimes by way of a grand 
finale, the whole company would suddenly 
arise before the flower and serenade it by 
singing an ode irom Hafiz, 

— Pe 


GLOVES FROM HUMAN SKIN.—When a 
Man is said to step intos dead wan’s 
shoes, that isa figurative way of putting 
the fact that he bas taken another man’s 
place or married snotber man’s wife. This 
saying is likely to lose its figurative 
cbaracter soon, for a great physician is re- 
ported to be the possessor of a pair of slip- 
pers made from the human skin, Seeides 
slippers, this same pbysician has several 
pairs of gloves made from the same mater- 
jal; indeed the tanning of buman skin for 
this purpose, he says, is extensively car- 
ried on in France and Switzerland The 
best gloves are made from the skin on the 
breast and the skin of children, Just #4 
the skin of a kidis superior for gloves to 
tbe skin of the goat,so theskinof the 
child, being softer and more pilabie, i# 
superior to the skin of an adult. If ali this 
be true, we are not very far removed frow 
the Red Indian who adorns bimseif with 
human scalps. The only difierence is wé 
wear the human ornament on our hands; 
OS wears it suspended from his beit 
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BY FLORENCE A. JONES, 
Dear friend, does your heart ca)! out to mine, 
At mine cails out to your 
Do you know the message I would sead 
Out thro’ the deep'’ning blue? 


Do you feel a sense of something oe, 
A numbing, bitter pain; 

A restless longing for what is not, 
And ne'er may be again’ 


Would it give you joy, dear friend to know 
That I cannot forget; 

That 1 moura you still ’—for by my side 
Walks that stern one, Regret. 


That your spirit haunts me every hour, — 
In solitary place 

Or tn crowded street, wet-eyed, | see 
Ever an absent face’ 


My rebellious heart still calls to yours, 
And will not be denied; 
U, let me clasp your band once more, 
And I shall be satisfied, 
SS 


SOME ODD IDEAS, 





The Odd Ideas which the over-fanciful 
minds of philosophers and so called men of 
science have brought forth, necessarily 
provoke a smile of mingled wonder and 
pity, they are at once 80 grotesque and so 
futile. 

Even the Creation has not been safe 
from their unprofitable ingenuity. Chevy- 
reau, in his ‘‘Histoire du Monde,’’ records 
that some authorities have fixed this event 
as having taken place in Spring; others are 
obliging enough to furnish the precise date, 
namely, Friday, September the (ith, at 4 
o’clock, P. M.; while others go in for De 
cember the 24, 

An Italian scholar of the eighteenth cen. 
tury, One Balardi, informed the Abbe Bar. 
thelemy that he was engaged in writing an 
abridgement of ‘Universal History,’’ 
which be intended to preface with a solu- 
lion of a problem of the highest import- 
ance, both for astronomy and histosy; that 
is, the determination of the exact point of 
the heavens in which the Creator placed 
the sun when the world was being made! 

The Talmudists are able to furnish us 
with exact details of the incidents that 
marked some of the hours of the day on 
which Adam was created. ‘Ihus, during 
the first hour, the Creator kneaded the dust 
from which the First Man was fashioned, 
and it soon became an embryo. Second 
hour, Adam was able to stand upon his 
feet. Fourth hour, God summoned him, 
and bace him give to the animals the 
names they were to be known 
by. Seventh hour, marriage of Adam and 
Eve, whose hair had been exquisitely cur)- 
ed for the occasion! Tenth hour, Adam 
sinned. Eleventh hour, he was judged, 
and banished from Paradise. Tweltth 
hour, he began to experience the fatigue 
and pain of labor. 

Adam, it is said. when first created 
stretched from one exd of the world to the 
other; but, after he had sinned, the Creator 
paesed His hand upon him and reduced him 
to the measurement of one hundred ells. 

Others add that this was done at the re- 
quest of the angels, who were not unnatur. 
ally alarmed at his original gigantic pro- 
portione, 

But the wildest and moat fantastic idea is 
that of the celebrated visionary Antoinette 
Burignon, who diea 1680, She protested 
that God revealed to her, spiritually, Adam, 
the first man, whose body was purer and 
more trénsparent than crystal, and as light 
as air; in which and through which could 
be seen the vessels and channels of light 
which transpired through evsry pore—ves. 
sels wherein flowed liquids of all kinds and 
all colors, bright and diaphanous, not only 
water, and milk, and wine, but fire, air, 
and other ‘‘elemental substances.’’ 

His movements were admirably harmon 
ious; everything obeyed him, nothing re- 
sisted him, nothing could injure him. He 
was much taller than any of his present 
descendants, with bair short and curly, 
bordering upon black, and wore on the up- 
per lip a slight moustache. 

The Temptation and the Fal], as related 
in the Book of Genesis, are subjects which, 
86 Oné Can well imagine, have proved iruit- 
fal in conjectures to the rabbis, the eccles- 
fastical writers, and the visionaries of all 
countries and periods. 

Thus, some pretend that it was the spec 
lacie of the loving caresses of Adam and 
Eve in their Paradisiacal innocence which 
filled the Serpent with a furious jealousy, 





and that, in order to get rid of Adam, he 
persuaded Adam’s wife to eat of the For- 
biduen Fruit. 

Others affirm that Eve, misrepresenting 
the Divine words, and informing the Ser. 
pent that God had forbidden her to eat of 
this tree, or to touch it, the Tempter seised 
ber, ard pushed her agaipat it; and that 
then, on his pointing out to her that she 
had suffered no harm from the contact, she 
was persuaded that she would also suffer 
no harm from eating otf it. 

Opinions d: fier as to the form which the 
Tempter assumed in order to beguile the 
too eredulous Eve Que is that Sammael, 
the Prince of Demons, presented himself 
mounted on a serpent as big as acamel; 
another, just as accurate, that the Serpent 
had borrowed the enticing countenance of 
@ young girl. 

We are naturally led on to inquire where 
was Eden—this Paradise which our First 
Parents 80 quickly forteited? 

Among the Hebrew traditions recordea 
by Saint Jerome, is one to the effect that it 
was created before the wor!d came into ex- 
istence, and therefore lay beyond its limits. 
Moses Bar Cepha places it midway between 
the earth and the firmament. 

Someone conceived] the idea that it was 
on a mouutain which reached nearly to the 
moon; and some one else that it was situ- 
ated in the third region of the air, and was 
higher thanallthe mountains of the earth 
by twenty cubits, so thatthe Deluge was 
unable to reach it. 

The writer of the Book of Genesis having 
omitted to specify the kind of fruit of which 
Adam and Eve partook in the Garden, his 
silence has given rise to a host of odd ideas. 
Some persons assert that it was an apple; 
others, citron or pomegraaate. The Rabbi 
Solomon gives it as his opinion that Moses 
purposely concealed the aame of the fruit, 
‘‘whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world, and all our woe,’’ for fear it would 
always be regarded with aversion. 

A French advocate, Jean le Feron, who 
flourished in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, and bad a pretty taste in matters 
of heraldry, was good enough to Jay down 
Adam’s coat of arms. They were simpli. 
city iteelf—three fig- leaves! 

About the middle of the seventcenth cen * 
tury, an audacious attempt was made to 
rob Adam of the honor of have been the 
First Man. Those who accepted this theory 
were called Preadamites. 

Holwell, aman of letters, who published, 
in 1787, bis ‘Dissertation on the Origin 
and occupation of Inte'lcctual Being,’’ as 
serts that the rebellious angels have been 
changed into lions, horses, dogs, and other 
animals. 

In this connection we may mention an 
Odd idea entertained among the Christians 
of the third century, that thoee who wok 
wives were of all others the most subject to 
the ixfluenee of malignant demons. 

er 


rains of bold, | 


The beat teachers are love and aflliction. 


Kindness, like grain, increases by sow- 
fog. 

Mach of a child’s earliest moral training 
is by looks and gestures, 

It je often easier to obtain favors from the 
pride than from the charity of men. 

The man is best served who bas no occa. 
sion to put the hands of others at the end of his arms, 

The rich are more envied by those who 
bave little than by those who have nothing. 

A man of sense is not ashamed of confesa- 
sing poverty, but he keeps the marks of It out of 
sight. 

The mind bas more room in it than moat 
people think, ifthey would but furnish the apart- 
ments, 

Employment is to man what of! is to ma- 
chinery; It makes the wheels of existence turn 
emootaly. 

As the sword of the best-tempered metal 
is most flexible, so the truly generous are most pilant 
and courteous in their behavior to their loferiors. 

That which is kept in its own place and 
preserved for its own uses lasts longer and is of far 
more value while it lasts than that which bas no set- 
tied abiding-place. 

The greatest pleasure of life is love; the 
greatest treasure is contentment; the greatest pos- 
session is health; the greatest ease is sleep: aad the 
greatest medicine isa true friend. 

It 4 almost as difficult to make a man 
unlearn hiserrors ashis Knowledge Mal informa 
tlon is more hopeless than non-information, for 
error is always more basy than iguorance, 

It yields under the stronger power and 








positive influence of truth Itiethe fulland s 
mind, not the empty aod ir 
pulgrows Asi 1s & aes 
he active mind pot & passive 
most benefit from reading or study 


Femininities. 


Mrs. Harrison thinks 25 years the proper 
age for.a bride. 


Want of care does more damage than 
wantof knowledge. 


There are no greater prudes than women 
who have some secret to hide. 


Diligence is the mother of good luck, 
and God gives all things to industry, 


Work to day, for you know not how 
much you may be hindered to-morrew. 


Queen Victoria recently received a let- 
ter asking her to bay real estate in Oalifornia. 


The women of Milton, Oregon, have put 
in nomination a fall set of women for the city elec- 
tion 


The reason some people think they are 
unhappy is because they think others are hap- 
pier, 

An exchange says the best thing to give 
an enemy is kindness; but that depends on the ene- 
mys size, 


When minds are not in unison, the 
words of love iteelf are but the rattling of the chain 
that tells the victim is bound. 


Fencing classes for ladies are very popu- 
lar now, and we don't wonder—ladies are so fond of 
waking thrusts at each other.| 


She: ‘I think cigarette smoking is soma. 
thing vile, What do you smoke mostly in Ohicago?': 
He, of the Lake Uity: **Hams,’’ 


The Wellesley girls are said to want a 
collegecry. Very natural; there is nothing a wo- 
man enjoys more than a good ory, 


“T loved you onoe,’’ he said, ina re- 
proachful tone, ‘*Well,'* she responded, ‘‘I don't 
wanttbeecartb Once ls enough.’ 


Minnie: ‘‘And you say. you shed no 
tearsat the play last night? I did. I was so af- 
fected,’ Mamie: ‘‘Oh, of course, You always 
are,’’ 


_A Weat Virginia girl has saved money 
enough to buy herself a gold watch by trapping 
muskrate, skunks and other animals and selling 
their hides, 


When a woman tancies to herself the 
husband she would like to bave, heis generally dif- 
ferent in important respects from the husband tbat 
she has already, 


Fond mother, addressing infant: ‘‘You 
precious little lump of sweetness! I shouid just like 
toeat you up.’’ The next eldest: ‘i wish you 
would, ma; I'll help you carve,’’ 


Max Maretsck says that opera singers 
are enormous eaters, Ohristine Nilsson, says Max, 
was once 60 hungry that she ate a sausage he bad 
carried in his pocket since the day before, 


Carrie: ‘I know George loves me and 
wants me to be bis wife,’’ Hattie, her bosow triend: 
*tand how do you know?** Oarrie: ‘Because he 
has taken such a strong dislike to mamma.'* 


A traveler says that in the Ukraiue, Ras. 
sia, the girl does all the courting. We believe it, 
We once saw a woman from that country. if there 
was any courting done, she'd just have to do it, 


One merit of Wagner. ‘How did you 
like the Wagner operas, Clara?'' ‘‘L enjoyed them 
immensely, The person back of you who always 
hums an opera gets left when it comes to Wag- 
ner.’ 


There are on the rolls of the Pension 
Office at Washington the names of 27 widows of 
Hevolutionary soldiers who are reguilariy paid pen- 
sions, Three of themare #7] years of age and two 
are 06. 


“Twenty-five girls in a brass factory at 
Birmingham, Conn,, have struck because, among 
their grievances, the foreman bad the windows 
painted to keep the girls from Girting with out- 
siders, 


The latest thing in bracelets is a heavy 
hollow bana, {n which some scent of extra quality is 
placed, It exudes very slowly, and the wearer walks 
in @ sweet-smelling atmosphere without putting any 
of iton her clotolag. 


Wilely Gevotion seems to have been 
carried altogether too far by the Biddeford, Me., 
woman who, when her lord and master got sent to 
jail for 2 days, promptly got tipsy for the sake of 
being sent up after Lim. 


Stays were quite unknown in Russia un- 
tll Peter the Great danced with some of the Hano- 
verian ladies on his journey tw Pomerania. Quite 
astounded, the monarch exclaimed w bis sulle after 
the ball, ‘*‘What confounded hard bones these Ger- 
man women have!’ 


Minnie Kendell, the Ausonville, Ga., 
miss of 19 who, recently, rescued a little girl from 
drowntog, aud after reaching shore, started with 
the child for the nearest farm bouse, but fainted on 
the way, ls reported likely to dle. The child Is not 
much the worse for the ducking she received, 


Mis May Troone: ‘‘Learn his real char- 
acter, my dear, And let him learn yours, wo, 
Don’t puton your best aire and graces when he is 
around, bat simply be vour own natural self.’ Mise 
Laura: *“That's very pretty at @ theory, but Mf you 
ad followed that plan you would be ao vid maid wm 
day.'* 


O! Mra. Danforth, who died, eged 101, 
at Mauchester-by-the-Sea, It is Wid that ‘‘all 
through life she used a pound of dark plug chewing 
tlobaccua week She smoked regulariy after each 
meal, and nearly every night woeld wake up and 





smoke apipe full or twoln bed, aud thea drop off to 
sieep again 
VePy pretty ‘Red Kidinghood’’ pen- 
wipersare made from the wishing bones of fowls, 
aided by scarlet yake and black petticoats The 
f wing 1e8, DP ped tothe apron of each, explain 
t! praciiesl uee to which It ls henceforth iateaded 
© apt 
i Was & merry > 
wing a he 
* wiem & “we Have 
Made to wipe your pen 





. * 

PRasculinities, 

Fortune does not change men; it un- 
masks them. 

Zeal without judgment is like guapow- 
der in the hands of a child, 

Oloud Ratnwater te the name of a stu- 
deut at the University of Virginia, 

It is hard to convince a maa that be is 
not ag exception te the general rule. 

Mr. Ogden Goelet, of New York, has a 
collection of meerschaum pipes valued at 95000, 

Tamagno, the opera singer receives 
$2,000 a night, and tips hotel walters with one cent 
pieces. 








The young man who made his thumb 
sore turning over new leaves is back in his last year 
babite again. 


A msn in Harlem, N. Y., who keeps a 
diary, books his cigar expenses under the head of 
‘losses by Gre.'' 


Never touch a wire tied on a pole. It 
may not be dangerous, but it is like the unloaded 
gun, it may kill you. 


When a woman loves a man she goes 
the whole hog, even to the wart on his nose. It 
len'tthis way with man, 


Jones: ‘I've come to you, Robinson, 
after a litte advice.’ Hobinson; ‘'Well, here's 
some; Never ask for any.** 


King Humbert & Italy has been obliged 
to have all his teeth pulled. Thies misfortune is the 
outcome of chronic dyspepsia, 


Younghusband: ‘‘Ah! you bachelors 
hive no real happiness,’’ Bache: ‘*Well, we can at 
least escape from real misery '|'’ 


Woman ia a subject nevor mentioned in 
Morocoo, It would bea terrible breach of etiquette 
to ask a man after his wife or wives. 


It is very strange that among those who 
eet themecives up as great gune the ones of the 
smallest calibre are the biggest bores. 


Perhaps the hardest test ajman can give 
his self-respect is to sit down and read one of his 
own love-letters when it is five years old, 


Bo itis. Belle: ‘Do you think it is a 
sin to dance? Some peoplethink it ts.’' May, in- 
dignantiy: ‘Well, so it is for some mes!'’ 


There are two reasons why some people 
don't mind their crn business, One is that they 
haven'tany mind; the other, that they haven't any 
business. 


A shoe trade journal says that the best 
time to get fitted to shoes is the latter part of the 
day. The feet then are at their maximum of sise 
and sensitiveness, 


Guilty consciences. Walter, at theolub: 
‘There is a lady outside who says her husband 
promised fo be home early to-night.’* All, rising; 
**Excuse me s moment,.*’ 


It is sald that nearly all the postal clerks 
aud carriers who become thieves begin by stealing 
letters addressed to lottery agents, which they know 
are almost sure to contain money, 


Well raved. Father: ‘‘Clara, I think 
the Count will prepose to-night.’* Olara, exelted: 
‘“*What makes you think so, paepa!'’ Father: ‘'] 
Giecovered him in the hotel to-day looking me up is 
‘Bradetreet's.''' 


Buitor: ‘‘Perhaps, sir, you don’t think 
I'm good enough to marry your daaghter?’’ Pather; 
**PerhapsIdo'' ‘**Well, sir, I'd have you know 
that I've been refused by some of the finest young 
ladies In the land,"’ 


‘By thunder, old fellow, what has bap- 
pened to you that you emilesoall the time? What 
is it 0 good?’’ ‘UO, nothing atall, but you see one 
pever knows nowadays but somebody may be pho- 
tographiog bim.*' 

Barber, running his hands through cus- 
tomer’s hair: ‘*Your head, sir, is quite—*’ Ous- 
tomer, irritably: ‘‘You gave it a shampoe yourself 
two daysago.** Harber, quickly recovering; ‘It's 
quite a remarkabiy well shaped head, sir.'' 


Amesbury, Mase., boasts another ‘‘grand 
old man’’ beside Whittier, in the person of Albert 
Gallatin Morton, who was born in 1404, began preach- 
ing in 1824, aad has oecupied his pulpit regulariy 
ever since without in a single instaace writing outa 
eermon. 

A young mano in California whose friends 
had ceased to correspond with him, woke up their 
interest by sending letters te business men in his 
native piece inquiring the price of a Wierabiy-sised 
farm, Seven affectiopate letter s came from the 
friesds by retarn of post, and several have come 
sivee, including one from an old (and cold) sweet 
heart. 

The latest novelty io the ‘‘pdcket goods” 
line ils & pocket-kaife case, It is made of soft 
leather or chamois skin and is furnished with a 
metal epap clasp atoneend. It is designed to keep 
akoife from rasting, end aleo w keep dust from 
getting intoit. Like the popular Eoglish key chaia, 
itis a foreign invention, and is sald Ww have fret 
been used in Vienna, where It is not considered good 
form Wo carry & penkalfe loose, 


It is said that stammerers rarely, if ever, 
show aay impediment to speech when speaking in 
whispers. Uatbis fact a se" method of treatment 
has bees advocated by Dr. Coes, which is as fol- 
lows: Io the Gretteo days speaking is prohibited. 
This will allow rest to the volce, and constitutes the 
preliminary state of treatmeat. During the next 
ten days speaking ls permissivie in the whispering 
volce, and lo the cuurse of the next fifteen days the 
ordinary conversational lone may be gradually em- 
ployed, 

Here comes 4 terrib!e tale from over the 


sea about David Davies, who wastnjured in an ex- 
plosion in 10. He was bedridden tor four years, 
recovered sufficiently lo be able tw gu about, bul was 
completely deaf aed dumb. ILlis doctor Bit upovs 
novel piaea Ww restore his beariaog hie was placed by 
the side of a big gun Guring target pra ‘ Af 


er 
the sixth ehot his bearing ame saddenly eck > 
‘ . , 


bim he remalne ia Tue other ay 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


There hes just been issued in splendid 
form, poanely printed, with fine binding 
end illustrated with numerous reprodao- 
tions of photographs, the ‘official’ bistory 
Of the most stupendous osiamity of modern 
times, “Through the Jobostown Fiood,"’ 
by an eminent survivor and eye. witness, 
the Rev. David J. Beale, D. D., for ax 
years a resident pastor of Johnstown, and 
‘Superintendent of Morgues” after the 
disaster. This book is compiled and writ 
ten by a resident of Johnstown who has 
bad scoess to ali important official docu- 
ments, besides being furnished with a 
number of chapters written by officials in 
Other departments of the work. These 
Officials beve made contributions to this 
book, which have been published nowhere 
@ise, and which are essential to the true 
mory of the disaster. It has everything that 
could tend to make the book a perfect 
ploture of this terrible event. So far as is 
possible with pen and picture the awful 
disaster is brought belore the mind of the 
reader exactly as it wust have been seen 
and felt bythose who went turough it. As 
memorial or presentation book of the 
modern F.ood nothing ooald be more 
beautifal. Published and for sale by Hub- 
bard Bros., Philadel pbis, 


VRESH PERIODICALS, 


Mrs. Lamb's article ‘America's Congress 
of Historical Scholars’ is a great attraction 
In the February Magazine of Amertcan 
History. *“Keoent Historical Work in the 
Colleges and Universities of Kurope and 
America," a comprebensive and scholariy 
survey by President OUnsries Kendall 
Adams, LL.D, of Corneil University, is 
the longest paper in the oumber, ‘The 
Spirit of Historical Research” is philo 
sophically discussed in the “ext contribu- 
tion by James Schouler, the well-known 
author of the History of the United States, 
“The Fourteenth State,” by Jobn L. Hea 
ton, ia more dramatic io character from the 
very nature of tuesubject, Vermont baving 
figured as a picturesque coquetie Leflore 
silpping ite willing head inw the harness 
of Union, Following this George M. Pavey 

{ves interesting dats about “Modern 

tate Oonstitutiona.’’ There are also four 
shorter papers, * Washington's Oonoeption 
of America’s Future,” ‘‘he Uses of His- 
tory,” “Washingtoniana,” and “America’s 
Indebtedness to a Fried Cnicken,”’ with 

om, “Tarieton’s Raid,’’ by Hon, Horatio 





ing. The portrait of the eminent bis 
torian, George Bancroft, forme the frontis 
piece to the issue, It ie altogether a notably 


rich number. Published at 743 Broadway, 
New York City. 


The most notable feature of the February 
Popular Science Monthly is the article on 
“Oow tive Mythology,” in Dr. Andrew 
D. White's series of ‘‘New Chaptarse in the 
Wartare of Soclence.’’ ‘The Local'zation 
of indastries”’ is treated by J.J Menzies. 
A searching examination of the singie-tax 
pong se | under the title “Agricuiture and 
the Singie Tax,’ is contributed by Horace 
White. There is a second instaiiment of 
‘sLetters on the Land Question,” by Hux- 
ley, Spenoer, and others, Professor Ohas. 
D. Jameson ovntr.butes @ ooplously il- 
luatrated sketch of the ‘‘Evolation of the 
Modern Railway Bridge.”” “Chinese Silk- 
Lore,”” by a Uhinese author, is illustrated 
by native pictures. Other p-pers are, 
“Exercise for Chest D»velopment,”’ by 
Feroand Lagrange, M. D, ‘Canadian 
Asbestus: ite Occurence and Uses,’’ b 
Prot. J. T. Donald; ‘Onrysantnemame,” 
illustrated with Japanese pictures; ‘Rain- 
fall on the Piains,” by Stuart O. ages + 
and “Long Fastings and Starvation,” by 
Ohee Ricochet. There isa sketon with por- 
trait of James Giaisher, F. KR. 8., who bas 
made many balloon avcents for the study 
of meteorology. The editorialsare on ‘Use 
ful Ignorenoce,” ‘Individualism,’ and 
other toplos, and the ‘Oorrespondenoe”’ 
furnishes much interesting reading. D. 
Appleton & Co., publisuers, New York. 





Dist THAT Gives STRENGTH,—Pugil- 
ists, pedesiriens, aud others who pyrform 
im pubiic feats requiring great strength and 
endurance undergo beforetand severe 
training to develop their powers to the 
utmost. 

The rules laid down by their trainers are 
very strict and rigidly enforced, Tha fol- 


lowing are a few with regard to die!: Little 
salt. © coarse vegetavies. No pork or 
veal, Two meals a day—breakiast at eight 


and dinner at two, If supper ie allowed at 
all, it must bea very light and eimpie one 
several hours before bed time, and is not 
recommen ded. 

It is reckoned mucb inst a man's wind 
to go to bed with a full stomach. No fat 
meat is ever given, and no batter and 
cheese, which are considered indigestibie. 
Pies and pastry are not allowed. Meat 
must always be taken freeh, and not sea- 
soned. Sait meats are not allowed. Pud- 
dings and hard damplings are consiiersd 
anfit to beeaten, The trainers aay, ‘ People 
may as well take earthenware int their 
stowachs,”’ 

=> 

Jupaxm (who is bald-headed)—If balf 
what the witnesses testify against you is 
true, your conscience must be as biack as 
your balr.” Prisoner—‘lf a man’s oon- 
acience is reguiated by bis bair, tuen your 
bonor hasn't got any conscience at all.” 


8 


relieve and care pain 
Price 4 cents a Doule. 


Salvation UO wi 
at lightning Bee. 
No charge if you don’t Gnd 
Price 2 


“Paper, sir? 
Dr. Ball's Cough syrup in it.”’ 
oon ta. 


SNAILS AND THEIR HOL NES. 

‘Q\HE SNAIL is undoubtedly a well- 

known, but also, we fear,a somewhat 

unpopular character, Apart from this, 
bowever, snails have some ciaim upon 
our attention in that there is not probably 
a square foot of land, whether cultivated 
or uncultivated, which is not inhabited by 
mollusea of some kind, from the big apple 
snail, which sometimes attains the megni- 
tude of one’s closed fist, down to the tiny 
varieties which can Only be readily ool- 
lected by brushing the wet gress with the 
geuse net of the entomologist. 

It is well-known that the Homans were 

very partial to enall as an articieof food, 
and that they fed them, in piaces called 
“eochiearia,’’ on bran sodden with wine, 
until they grew to so enormous a aize, that 
their shelis could contain eighty pieces of 
money of the comimon currency; and we 
even read of those fattened with such suc- 
cess that they oould hold ten quarts, 
There is no manner of doubt that a diet 
ot apple snails ia useful in consumption. 
Anu instance is cited wherea patient was 
entirely cured bY the muocilaginous juice 
of the ‘huge, fleshy, and delicious snails,’ 
and aiministered without bis knowledge 
in every conceivable form, 

In January 1758, we find an author writ- 
ing with reference toa young lady who 
suffered froma cough at night, recom- 
mending two or three snails bolied in her 
bariey water, as likely to beof servict to 
her. “Taken in time,” she adds, ‘they 
have done wonderful cures. They give no 
manner of taste; but she must know no- 
thing of it, and they must befresh done 
every two or three days, otherwise they 
grow too thick.” Pliny also recommends 
them, beaten up raw and taken in warm 
water, as aremedy for a cough. Asa medi- 
cine, snaile have been prescribed for other 
diseases besides consumption, 

They were prescribed also asa plaster 
for corns, 80 efficacious as to take them 
“oleane away within seven days’ space;” 
and in Ireland, a water distilled from snail 
shells in canary wine, in the month of 
May, was deemed a great restorative, as 
well as suitable for external appiication as 
a cosmetic we'l calculated to impart white- 
ness and freshness to the com piexion, 
Addison, in bis travels, mentions having 
seen a snail-garden, or “escargotiere,’’ at 
the Capucins in Friburg, where was a 
square place boarded in and filled witha 
vast quantity of largeanails, the floor being 
atrewn about balfa foot deep with several 
kinds of plants for them to nestie amongst 
in winter, 

Such snailieries bave been in use fora 
length of time in various parts of Europe. 
Sometimes they consist of a cask covered 
with a net, into which the snails are put 
and kept until they are sufficiently fat- 
tened. In Lorraine, a corner of the garden 
surrounded by a fine trellis work to pre- 
vent their escaping, is frequently assigned 
to them, and vegetables of various kinds 
are placed within for their sustenance, 

Snails form no inoonsiderable item in the 
bill of fare of gipsies; but when first gath- 
ered it is necessary to starve them for a 
few days, inasmuch as they feed upon poi- 
sonous plants such as che poppy and deadly 
nightshade, besides being much addicted 
to many injurious kinds of fungi. 

Not on.y, however, are the snails nutri- 
tious tothe buman species, but birds also 
are great consumers, crushing their shells 
and extricating their jaicy bodies; and it is 
to the thousands of snails which are eaten 
by the sheep that pasture on the downs, 
where, after a shower of rain, such myriads 
of snails appear, thatthe flavor of South- 
down wautton owes much of its great cele- 
brity. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the 
vitality of some species of snails, Pond- 
snails have been f requently found alive in 
logs of mabogeny from Honduras, and 
specimens belonging to the collection of a 
gentieinan in Dublin, after having been 
dried fora period of fifteen years, never. 
theless revived when placed in water. We 
are told that workmen employed in the 
construction of the Erie Canal, in the State 
of New York, found several bundred live 
mollusks ata depth of forty feet. Profes- 
sor Morse records that be has seen certain 
species frozen in solid blocks of ice, which 
bave afterwards regained their activity, 
Maderia enaile imprisoned closely in pill- 
boxes for two years and a balf, have never- 
theless survived; and a desert-snai! from 

Egypt fixed toa tabiet inthe Bfitish Mu- 
seum, Maroh , 1846, being immersed 
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they will always regain their original bulk 





when damped, and the young will be 
brought forth as successfully as though the 
egg® bad never been interfered with! Nor 
has cold any injurious efiect upon tuem, 
for they may be frozen into ice for any 
length of time, and yet, when the ice has 
melted, will be found to be whoily unin- 
jured. 

Au winter comes on, the snail becomes 
sepsibie of tbe approsch of resistiess lassi: 
tude, scoops # bole in the ground, lines 
and covers the chamber with a kind of 
mortar made of dead leaves and slime,and, 
retiring within this cell, proceeds to make 
iteelf still more anug by ciosing the mouth 
of its shell with a diaphragm which greda- 
ally hardens, butis minutely perforated 
opposite «whe respiratory orifice, As the 
aniueal withdraws further into bis shel, 
other slime plates are wede, which act on 
the principal cf double windows, enclosing 
a layer of air between each pair, aad so ef- 
fectually protecting bim trom the cold. 

Witb the return of the spring, when the 
woods are melodious with the songs of 
birds intent onthe perpetuation of their 
species, the snail reappears, and sets about 
making a nest-like bole in the ground, 
wherein its oggs, a cluster of from thirty to 
fifty—in form resembling the berries of 
wmistlietue—are by-and-by luld, They are 
batched in perbaps twenty days, when the 
young one emerge ina lovely bubble-like 
shell, and acquire full growth in about 
twelve months, 

The snail’s commonest mode of progres. 
sion is crawling, the under aide of ita body 
forming a broad, muscular foot, by the 
expansion and contraction of which the 
animal is enabled to glide; and it is this 
creeping motion on the window-pane, to 
which thecreature is held tightly by at. 
mospheric pressure, which, when heard in 
tne stillness ofthe night watches, some- 
times disturbs 80 mysteriously the slum- 
bers of t.e occupant of a room, 

In times mediwval the shell of ‘the hero 
who carries his house on his back,’’ as 
Hesiod oalls the «nail, acquired high rank 
among the numerous amulets which were 
supposed to ward off from the body evil 
influences, and impart health and vigor. 

in Scotiand and the North of England 
fortunes are sometimes toid by the agency 
of snails; if, for instance, on leaving your 
house, you see a black snail, it should be 
promptly thrown over the left shoulder, 
when you may goon your way rejoicing; 
but If, on the other hand, you should fling 
the creature over the right shoulder, then 
be assured it ie no primrose path which 
lies before you. 

In Carmarthenshire lands are said to 
have been gambied away by means of 
snail races; the rival ateeds being placed at 
the foot of a post, victory and land were 
won for its owner by the fortunate mollusk 


who should first gain the top, 
—_—_—_—D 


WELLS AND EMBANKMENTS,—Wells 
are the most characteristic feature of that 
riveriess country, Tripoli, North Africa, 
I,ook where you will, you see in every di- 
rection the two upright posts of white- 
washed stone or clay that mark*the well's 
moutb, and the wooden crosspiecea from 
which the bucket banys outlined against 
the sky like a primevai galiowsa, 

The very fields, with their high earthen 
embankments, form natural tanks, within 
which, tanks of small trenches and tiny 
dems of earth a few inches high, the surface 
is cut into miniature reservoirs (not unlike 
the squares of a huge chessboard) in which 
the torrent rains which fall at snort inter- 
vals from November till March are retained 
and allowed tosink into the ground instead 
of running to waste, as in South Africa, 

These enbankments give quite a pecu- 
liar character to the whole landscape in 
these parte. In following any local road 
you find yourself trom firstto last strug: 
gling along the bottom ofa very deep, 
dusty, tortuous ditch, shut in by huge 
banks of earth, created with the spiky 
shieide of the terrible “prickly pear,”’ At 
times these banks are repiaced by high, 
biank, white walls of stone or baked clay, 
from the top of which woifish Mobamme- 
dan dogs bark at every passing Obristian, 

What with the walle and with the banks 
you see as little of the surrounding country 
as if you were ina tunnel; butin truth you 
have quite enough to doin picking your 
way, for ever aud anon tbe whole breadth 
of the road is taken up bya monstrous 
puddie of haif-liquid mud, a relic of the 
winter rains, leaving a tiny isthmus a few 
inches broad between it and the wall, 
Should you be unlucky enough to enooun- 





maa good deal dirtier than you went tnto 
it. 


——sS 


THe ErrsoT oF MaRRIAGE.—Doubt. 
leas you bave remarked witb satisfaction 
huw the little oddities of men who marry 
ratber late in Jife are pruned away speed. 
ily after their marriage. You have found 
aman who used to be shabbily and care. 
lessly dressed, with a huge shirt collar, 
frayed at the edges, and a glaring yellow 
silk pocket-bandkerchief, broken of these 
things, and becomes pattern of neatness, 
You have seen a man whose hair and 
whiskers were ridiculously eut, speedily 
become like other human beings, 

You have seen a clergyman, who worea 
long beard, in a little while appear without 
one, You have seén aman who used to 
sing ridiculous wentimental songs, leave 
them off. You bave seen a man who took 
snuff, copiously, and who generally had 
his breast covered with snauff, abandon the 
habit. 

A wife is the grand wielder of the morai 
pruning-knife. If Johnson's wife had 
lived there would have been no hoarding 
up of bits of orange peel; no touching ali 
the posts in walking along the streets; 
no eating and drinking witha disgusting 
voracity. If Oliver Goldsmith had been 
married be would never have worn tiat 
memorable and ridiculous coat, When- 
ever you find a man, whom you know little 
about, oddly dressed, or talking ridicul. 
ously, or exhibiting any eccentricity of 
manner, you may be tolerably sure that 
he is not a married man; for the little corn. 
ers are rounded off and the little shoots 
are pruned away in married men. Wives 
generally have much more senee than their 
husbands, especially when the husbands 
are clever men. The wife’s advices are 
like the ballast that keeps the ship steady, 
They are like wholesome, though painful 
shears, enipping off little growths of self 
conceit, 





HINTS FOR HOME.— We sometimes meet 
with men who seem to think that any in- 
dulgence of affectionate feeling is a weak. 
ness, They will return from a journey, 
and greet their families with a distant dig- 
nity, and move among their children with 
the cold and lofty splendor of an iceburg 
surrounded with its broken fragments, 
There ie bardly a more unnatural sight on 
earth than one of those families withouta 
heart. A father had better extinguish his 
boy’s eyes than take away his heart. Who 
that has experienced the joys of friendship, 
and values sympathy and affection, would 
not rather lose all that is beautiful in na- 
ture’s scenery than be robbed of the bidden 
treasure of his heart? Who would not 
rather follow bis child tothe grave than 
entomb his parental affection? Cherish, 
then, your heart’s effections, Indulge in 
the warm and gushing emotions of frater- 
pal love. Think it not a weariness. Teach 
your children to love—to love the rose, the 
robin, to love their parents, their God, Let 
it be the studisd object of their domestic 
culture to give them warm hearts, ardent 
affections. Bind your whole family to- 


gether by these strong cords, 
ee 


EMPTY HEARTED.—The worst condition 
the heart of man can be in isto be empty. 
It is common mistake to suppose that the 
needs and the cravings of the heart can 
be wholly supplied to it from outside 
sources, that all it wants is the love and 
sympatby, the kindness‘ and tenderness of 
others poured upon it. A much deeper 
need of the heart is to be full of affection 
and goodwill and generous impulses of its 
own, to beableto sympathize in otbers’ 
joys and sorrows, to have such an abun- 
dance of rich beart-treasures to bestow that 
there is but little thougbt of what It is to 
receive. When this need is fulfilled, all 
other blessings will flow in; for love and 
sympathy, while the cravings of a cold and 
selfish nature will never be supplied. 
What actually does rush in to fill suchs 
vacaoum is suspicion, jealousy, bitterness, 
perhaps even enmity and hatred. 








Br ConTENT.—There was a boy who 
only wanted a marble. When he had tbe 
marble heonly wanted a bail; when be 
had a ball be only wanted atop; when be 
had a top he only wanted a kite; and when 
he bad a marbie, ball, top and kite, he was 
not happy. There wasa man who only 
wanted money; when he had money be 


only wanted a house; when he had # house 
be only wanted land; when he bad land 
he only wanted a coach; and when he — 
money, boure, land and coach, he wante 

more than ever. Be content with litte, 





in tepid water, marveiloustly but complete- | ter at one of these critical points a fright- 
y recovered after an interva) of four years. | ened came! or a file of laden donkeys, it is 
rhe vitality of enaile’ eggs likewise passes | iikely to go Lard with you, for whether 
belief Even if desiccated in a furnace an- | they push you off (ne mud or splash | 
til reduced toa minuteness barely visible, | thre ugh it theinselves to let you pasa, you 


are pretty certain to come out of the dilem- ! the Lungs into a fatal disease. 


for much wiil bave moreall the worid 
ver. 
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wens A YOUNG woman with the motto craze 
Humorous, has daintlly embroidered in golden thread, TA L D 0 LL A RL D & C Q., 
NI ste —— | On the silken casein which her garments 4 1223 
IN A FIX, reat at night, ‘Two of a kind makea pair.” ON ESTNUT ST., 
Ono « very narrow ekirt, which is for-trim- EMEDI 
Philadelphia. 
; w trolling down the street, ed, 
acmeves —_ - renragag- od m and which wasthe vause of ber tumb- Premier Artists 


And glasses on his nose; 
A two-pound cane was in bis hand, 
Around bis waist a belly band 

As red as any rose, 


He wore a sult of striped clothes, 
And from his hat-crown to his toes 
He seemed in perfect trim, 
Hut any one with half an eye 
Could very easily descry 
rhat something bothered him, 


That chap was strolling with a maid; 
She had suggested lemonade, 
And he was ina pickle, 
His little nerves had come unstrung, . 
lile little bangs had come unbung— 
He didn't have a nickle. 


—U. N. NONB, 





A big hat is no sign of a great head. 
Best place to hold the World’s Fair— 


Hight azound the waist, 


Is the woman who goes to church to ex- 
hibit ber sealskin sacque religious? 


When & man comes to time, does it not 
prove that time waits for some men? 


The superintendent of a cemetery makes 


grave charges against the best of us, 


Most of us worry over our trials, but 
the lawyers worry If they haven't any. 


It’s no gin to sin, but it’s asin to be 
caught alnning., That is—if you are in soclety, 


While the true American does not be 
lieve in a king, he will bet his last cent on four of 
them. 


[n some respects horses can beat black 
smiths at their own trade, It doesn't take them as 
long to make a bolt, 


In the Spring the young sp rig’s fancy 
lightly turas to thoughts of love, The trees also be- 
come sappy about the same time, 


‘Death from lead poisoning’’ ia the po. 
lite expression used by Colorado juries to specify a 
wambler's fate in a shooting affray. 


There is one old fellow in Boston who is 
pretty hard up. The other day he went into a shop 
and tried to pawn tbe coat of his stomach, 


It is advisable to put our hearts into 
whatever work we may have to perform, but it is 
wise tothink well hefore we put our money in, 


He: ‘1am thinking of embracing a lit- 
erary life.’’ She: ‘*l1do not doubt that the life will 
be a very happy one if you-./ you should treat it the 
way you spoke of.’’ 


& Stranger, to small boy: ‘Is your father 
home?’’ Small boy: ‘* No, sir, He went to the 
cemetery thismorning.’* ‘*When will he return?*’ 
**Le’s gone to stay.’’ 


‘His Gain, Our Luss!’’ was the motto 
which they told the florist to produce, but he got it, 
accidentally: ‘‘His Loss, Our Gain!'* and now the 
widow is suimg for libel, 


Mistress: ‘‘Maggie, where do you sup. 
pose you will goto if you tell such falsehoods as 
thisy’? Maggie: ‘‘Sure, ma'am, I don't care; 1 
have friends in aytber place,’ 


A Southern editor, evidently hen-pecked, 
says that, ‘if in our school-days the ‘rule of three’ 
is proverbially trying, how much harder, in after 
lite, do we feel the rule of one!"' 


“John! John! where arc the letters I lef: 
on the bureauY'’ ‘‘l posted them, sir.’' * But they 
had no address.*' ‘‘Ab!—butl thought you dida't 
wish to have it Known where they went,’’ 


Jones: ‘I Lever saw anything go like 
the sugarin this house, Four poundein six weeks! 
it's awful! How do you account forit?’’ Mrs. J.: 
‘*l dou'’t know, unless the grocer pulse quicksand in 
it,** 


Millionairess: ‘‘Is this the « ffice of the 
Real Estate and Title Guarantee Compary?'’ Clerk: 
**Yes,'m.’’ Milllonatress: ‘‘l have a mililon dol- 
lars’ worth of real estate which I wish to exchange 
foratitie Have you a Count or a Marquis?’ 


Miss Viclet Wilde, wandering in the 
woods: *‘liow gloriousit ls to gaze on this wild 
scenery, and beboid Nature in all ber primitive wa- 
jJesty!’’ Mr. Matier-of-Fact: ‘‘ti'm—ye-es! Espe- 
claily when there's a good, comfortable hotel only a 
couple of miles away.’’ 


“Bridget, [ wish you would fill my ink 
stand for me,** ‘‘l’\ease, mum, ivery toime 1 fills 
that inketand O| gite me hands that black they don't 
aitciane for a wake.’’ ‘'But you surely do notex- 
pect me to doit?’? **No, mum; but Ui wuz thinkin’ 
yes moight ax th’ colored cook,’ 


Daughter: ‘‘Talk about your Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, Kverett Calhoun, etc., 
Deuaw! Henry made a beiter speech than any of 
them last night.’’ Vather: ‘‘'What did he aay?’* 
Daughter: ‘‘He said, ‘Nellie, I love you; I have 
three millions. W4ll you have me!’'' 


Cravat: ‘‘Beastly place, thie!’’ Collah: 
‘‘Yaas. I met a man to-day who weally had the Im- 
pudence to tell me that a fellah couldn't succeed 
here without bwains; but 1 gave it back to bim 
bot.'* **Whatdid you say to him?’* ‘I told him 
that I came from a place where people belonging to 
kood families didn’t bother their heads about such 
things, Itell you what, he looked .horoughly sat 
on and eald, ‘Il helieve you.' ** 


While « certain lady wae feeding a hun 
ery tramp the other day, she discovered that he was 
pocketing her silverware. Seizing a poker, she ex- 


aimed: *‘Drop those spoons, you scoundrel, and 
fave the | se, leave {t instantly!** ‘But, ma- 
t Leave the Be [ say ave the yu we 
riated woma I g madam 
amp eV for 
= 0 Say iat l AX Y r 





ling out of a stage the other day, sue hes 
etched in embroidery silk, just above the 
hem on the Inside, Look vefore you leap,” 
Her umbreiia case bears the politic an- 
nouncement that it is “For protection 
on'y,’’ whileon a bundle of letters sent 
back to a rejected lover impsrtinence 
reached its height as they were tied with a 
biue ribbon conveying the intel:igence that 
‘1's good to be off with the old love.” 


INDUSTRY is essentially social. No man 
can improve either bimse:f or bis neighbor 
without neighborly help, and to better the 
world is to set the world to work together. 
Kvery useful invention bas been carried 
out and perfected by the co-operation of 
umany minds, or by the successive applica- 
tions of varied genius to the same object, 
age after age, The mechanic must aid the 
philosopher, or he must stand still in his 
demonstrations; and the philosopher must 
aid the mechanic, or he will work and work 
without wisdom, The astronomer needs 
the telescope, and the chemis: his materia! 
and apparatus. The sciences hang on the 
arta, and the arts on the sciences, 


a 


Hk, trying to start a convorsation: ‘) 
hear that another comet bus just been dis- 
covered.”’ She, acollege girl: ‘Oh, yes; 
and you can easily find it witha small tele- 
scope, Such as everyone knows nowadays. 
It is now about five hours fifty-one minutes 
right ascension, anc about fifteen degrees 
North declension, with a retrograde motion 
of nearly one minute perdiem in right 
ascension. Are you interested in astrono- 
my?” He, floundering around mentally: 
‘“‘Um—er—yes; but I prefer football. What 
do you think of our team this season?”’ 


In FiJ1.—With all our nineteenth oen- 
tury luxury we are not so fair advanced as 
the Fijian chiefs, who, according to a re- 
cént traveller’s tale, employ exclusive hair 
dressers, whose duties are contined to keep- 
ing in order the employer's woolly tresses, 
But the male inhabitants of the Marquesa 
Islands surpass even these, for there it is 
nothing uncom mon for the husband to have 
his wife’s head shaved, and to appropriate 
to bis own adornment the borrowed locks. 

7 

CuSTOMER: “I’ve been cheated;I thought 
you said this parrot would talk.” Bird 
Fancier: ‘‘No, sir, What J said was tbat 
he had been brought up in the company of 
learned men, and was full of philosophy 
and scholarship. Of course, he don’t talk. 
Mere idle words bave no attraction for 
bim, Bat he’s a remarksbie parrot, b«- 
cause he’s a great toinker.’’ 














An Unequated Triumph. 
An agency business where talking is 
unnecessary Here are poitiate of 
Miss Anna Page of Austin, lenas, 
nd Mr Jno Kean of loledo, (hw 
The lady writes “I do business at 
almost every house lL visit kvery 
syour grand photograph 
aibum, and were Ideaf and dumabl 
could secure orders rapidly ihe 
man writes) “Your wagnificent al- 
bum is the greatest of al! bargains 

the people generally are wonder. 
Struck and urderateght The orders 
















, taken last week pay me a profit of 
over Bi Ve, ‘his w the chance you have been looking tor You 
can make from BS to B29G and upwards every day of your life 
Taik not necessary You can make big money even though you 
dont saya word. Our new style alburn ie the grandest eu ssever 
known, and the greatest bargain in the world. lioubie size —the 
targest made. Bound in richest, most elegant ad artistic manner, 
ip finest silk velvet plush Bindings spiendit.y ornament 1 tastes 
charmingly decorated with must beautiful Bowers = It is a regular 
B10: um, but it is sold to the peuple for only M2. How can we 
doit? ithe the greatest hit of the times, we are manufactur my fan, 
OH), andare satisfied with a profit of a few centson cach ite 
wanted' Any one can become asuccessfulagent. batra iberal se 
toagents We publish a great variety of Diblesand testaments, also 
subscription books and periodicais. Agents wanted for all Gur 
agenteare alwayssuccessful We do the largest business with agentes 
in America, and can give larger value for the money and Letter 
terms than any other Grm Varticulars and terms fur ali of above 


mailed free. Wrife at once “Pt see for yourself, Address 
Mo HALLETT @ Cu, Box 1U5, Posttany, Maing. 


Seeds* pkts of my choices! Flower Seeds lic. Beauti- 
‘ful catalog free. F. B. Millis, Thorn Hill, N, Y. 


Ea" + P. SIMPSON, Wasttactes. 
nts & Cc. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Gulde, 


$5 to 98a day. Samples worth 9215 FREE 





Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster Bafety Rein Holder Oo., Holly. Mich. 


($230k Masts Fh ana 


yorr 
wank 
on 12Silk fringe cards, | Niche! plated gre 4 
Poacil Initial Rubber Stamp and this Kolied Gait ring |? 
Fataestesantetie-tt buLCLSN TON BROS, Clintonville, . 


SALESME ane 2 Z 


manus Perma 
Beet posi iloe Money advanced rwaeee & ’ 
@iu-s al Mfg. Co.,(¢ 


Graham Flour & Corn 


$5 HAND MILL“ 


100 per cent re 
keeping Poultry. Also POWER MILLS 
a ypret a. WILSON Bi 

wutou ay ct. WILSON IK OS, Easton a 


YOUR ow 

Hone, al, 

Oyster Bhelia 
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rT Favorite Preeeriptions o 

the Brightest Medical Minds 

in the world, as used by them in MnDIcIWE 
the Howpitale of Louden, vars, FOR OND 
ferlin and Vienna. DIsra@DB. 


No. 1 —Cures Catarrh, Hay Fever, hose 
Cold, Catarrhal Dent aes a 

No. 2- Coughs, Coiis,}) ronchitis, Asth- 
ma, Consumption leer less Romedy, 

No. 8 ‘Rheumatism, Gout, 

No. 4- Liver & Kidneys, |?» vepepele. In- 
diyestion, Constipation, Brights Disease, 

No.5 Fever aid Ague, Dumb Ague, 
Malaria, Neural, ia. 

Wo. 6 Female Weakness, !rregulari- 
ties, Whites. A‘rolden Komedy. 

No.7 A Perfect Tonic, wiih gives 
Health, Form ant Fullness, Clear Com- 
plexion, Good Blood and lots of it. 

No.8 Nervous Dobility,!..«0of Powor 
Liip tence, AM Leon a Ne reniedsys 








sUarantend to cure 


RELIABLE ite dei By y ated Cl RANLE and 
roancet relat ALWAYS 


i op | 

ACENTS Jiosecriptive neers ‘cont free on 
: ’ Al, 

WANTED. Ben Ny. Schl BSMSE 


tT. sronto, Canals 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
4&c., from all adapted, or special designe, at 
very reasonable prices. 


We also make a speciality of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balls and Excursion pur- 
pee wh are noted for their Sine execution, 
If this ager to or mentioned we will send iliuetra- 
tions of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Fe. 











good use of their instruments. 


THE QUIDE 















IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAREM VER- 
TILATING WiI@ aed ELASTIC GARB 
roUreEms. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiomen Ww 
measure their own beads with 
FOR Wies, mous. 
o 1, The round 


No. % From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. Over forehead as 
No, & From ear to ear far as required 

over top. No. &. Over the crown of 
No. 4. ear to ear the bead. 


Geri Mase, at a 

Utes. , aay or went wh we 

ceive attention. pial 

Dellard'’s Herbanium Extract for 
the Hair. 


This pre tion has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard's for the t afity yea and ite merite 


are such that, while it has never yet n advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadiiy sgerensiag. 
Also Dellard'’s enerative (ream, to be 


in conjunction with the Herbentum when 
the Hair is naturally ‘ary and needs an oll, 

Mrs, Kdmondson UGorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Co,, send her a bottle of their Herbanium Kx- 
tract tor the Hair, Mrs. Gorter has triea In valu to 
obtain anything equal to it as @ G@reasing for the 
bair ia England. 

MiB. SDuONtEDe Soures. 


& Lodge Thorpe. 
weenie” Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PaY OFFICE, PHILADSLPHIA, 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Katracy, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,'’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage, My hair, from 
sagadie thinning, was oor reswred, and has been 
kept by tt in iw wonted thickness and strength, It 
is the best Wash | have ever wend 
A. MUSSELL, U.S. N. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & OO., 
128 CHESTNUT STREET, 
YKNTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AnD SHAVING, 
LADI RS’ AND CHILDREN'S HALIM CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Fomale Artists Em- 
vleved. 


Nov, @, '88, 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tupe, either ‘*in the head,’’ as It is called,’ or able to ham, whistle or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first ume they have ever seen @ pianv or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum s tane—eay ‘‘Way Down om the Swanes River,'' for instaace—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as 
sistance of thisG@UIDA, THK GUIDE shu@ws how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clefs, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords In accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide wil! not make an accomplished musician without study, It will do nothing 
of the kind, What it cando, do well and WITHOUT FALL ts to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G@, @ half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference W anything but what hels shown by it todo, can tnatew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power Ww play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character— this number of pieces belug sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, aud the fingers used to the pusition and luck of the keys, So, aflera very Uttle prac- 
Lice with the Guide, It will be easy to pick oat, almost with the skill and rapidity of trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how Ww read the common sheet music. Hut it will teas 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how W learn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK BTUDY, A child If it can say its A, B, C'sand kKnowse 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’ —can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like w be able to dothis, for their own and the amasement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND) TO DO for them ALL WESBAY. Its cheapness and usefal- 
ness, moreover, would mate ita very good present to give @& person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Almost every bome in the land bas a planv, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
than one of the family can play, With thisGiulde in the house everybody can make more or less 


The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipto! FIFTY CENTS. (Post 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cen'« «extras music book. coptalning the wordsau music fur 8 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, AQUreee 


MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashien Phases. 





A great many fancy siiks, brooches, 
striped, or covered with flowers im the 
Louis XVI. style, are being made up, 
especialiy in moss-green and cream, The 
skirts are trained, the robe Princess uhape, 
fiat in front, and plenty of pleats bebind; 
the bodices bave often a Medicis collar 
added, which looks well when the bair of 
the wearer is dressed bigh and a small 
tiara added. 

I eaw « pretty bail dress mete of cream 
satin, with tulle overskirt striped with 
gold embroidery, and besde scattered al! 
over it; vieux-bieu velvet bodice, rather 
sbort-waisted, cut with an open square 
front, with seven smai! sieshes round it, 
showing goid-embroidered tulle; velvet 
sleeves, slashed with tulle, divided on the 
shoulders with goid ribbon: ribbon veivet 
waistband, worked with silk and gold; 
gold-oolored feathers in the hair and on 
the shoulders, 

Another, made of silver-grey crepe de 
Obine, was worked ali round the skirt 
with a deep band of fine stee! and jet em- 
brotdery; low bodice, covered likea cuirass 
with the sawe ewbroidery in front; the 
back of the dress in ailver-grey armure; 
Kmpire sleeves of tolded crepe, 

The bonaetse fur day wear are dark, 
small, and not efiective looking—for no 
Parisienne dresses much for the streets; 
for theatres and ovnoerta bonnets are light 
oolored, and covered with embroidery, 
and trimmed witb plenty of aigrettes, 

The prettiest bonnet or hat for theatre 
wear ia a kina of small toque without 
crown, and consists of a twist of yellow, 
pink, or blue crepe, worked in gold, or- 
namented in front with a bandsome cur ved 
aigrette rising out of a velvet Low. 

The hair is worn frizsed, and comes out 

at the topand all round. The toque is a 
headdress; strings can be added or not, 
acoording to fancy. Some capotes are 
made in the shape of # obiid’s cap, of either 
dark or light velvet; pale bive is rather in 
vogue just now, with beads and gold em- 
broidery, and aigrettes to match; others 
are entirely cow posed of gold Mligree open- 
work, with « small bow, and a rosette of 
ribbon in front. Embroidery will aiso be 
used outside and inside large veivet hats 
ornamented with plenty of handsome 
feathers, 
Manties and cloaks for evening wear are 
extremely rich, such as white allk mate- 
lame, worked in gold, and lined with 
mauve or pink plush or ermine; or clair 
de lune satin, resplendent with beads and 
metallic work, resembling the wonderful 
mantle of Theodora, and imitating the 
shades in a peacock’s tail, Some cloaks 
are striped with silver, steel, or gold, 
mixed with greenish or biuizh metailic 
thread (whicn gives a fairy-like appear- 
ance); and some have a wide border of 
ewansdown, which is returning into favor 
again. 

Feather fans, half marabout, balf curled 
feathers, are stiil much in vogue, but for 
theatre use handsome screens, that do not 
fold, aré preferred; they are made of 
curled feathers, and have tortoiseshell 
handles with gold monogram; tn the centre 
is a tuft of marabout, on which bovers 
either e humming bird with ruby eyes, or 
a large butterfly made of sparkling jewels, 
lf fane are uwed, they are genera!ly light 
colored, either blue, pink, or white gause, 
with a painted border of flowers, or 
threaded with narrow ribbonae 

Boas are more in favor than ever; there 
seems quite a mania forthem. They are 
Sor 4 yards long, and are worn with low 
dresses at the theatre, made o! soft lace, or 
feathers slightly tinted white, grey, or 
pink. In fur some are light and some 
dark, but aiways good quality and soft, 
They are equally worn in the daytime, 
either grey, white, or brown. Mufis are 
very large, and when made in material 
are ornamented with quillings of lace and 
large ribbon bows, with long streaming 
ends. 

Gloves for evening wear are much 
trimmed, Long light Suede gloves have a 
quilling of old lace round, and are em- 
broidered near the elbow in silk and gold 
thread, with sither monogram or armorial 
bearings. The lace falls down on the arms 
and over the gloves, and |ooks very cloudy 
and attractive with light dresses, 

Stockings are more ianciful than ever. 
They are made of silk, with white lace in. 
sertion, worked with gold or metailic 
colors. Some are embroidered ali up the 
leg, from the toe to the knee, and fastened 


with light silk garters, trimmed with 
either swansdown or ruches of Valen- 
ciennes iace, Otbers have open-work 
clocks, showing the skin as if through «a 
cobweb, 

Shoes follow sult in luxury. They are 


still made pointed, and some so smal! and 
low that they are almost like sandals, with 
the ends covered with brilliant bead work, 
showing upon the lignt eatin foundation. 
Fiat shoes (without heels) are worn for 
Gancing, fastened on the instep with em 
broidered ribbon. For day wear, either 
high kid b ote or shocs with paste buckies 
are in vogue; the jatter have often straps 
ac! Ogs, showing the silk stockings turough. 
I wave heard of bouse shoes witb heels 
bound with gold and painted with minie- 
tures; bul these are afiected by those only 
who Lave more money than sense. 

The bair is worn bhigb end raised up 
from the pape of the neck, which bas the 
eflect of making the head look smal); it is 
frise and slightly waved, and ribbo= 
rowettes or sigreties are placed among the 
waves. For baile and fali dress smail 
wreaths of gold filigree foliage, with a tuft 
of feathers and aigrettes in front are worn; 
the wreath encircling the top of the head. 

Then another, and perhaps the latest 
style, ia the tiara or half-diadem in the 
form of a emali ducal coronet, made either 
of precious stones o: large pear shaped 
pearls; % is worn placed among tbe balr, 
as it were; but, of course, is not within the 
reach of many, and requires » very stylish 
woman to wear it. Powder is more and 
more in favor for tuli evening dress or 
opera, and certainly l\ooks very well with 
diamonds in a well-lighted room. 

A black armure silk, the kind that seems 
moat in favor (being durable and not 
llable to become greasy), was trimmed 
with bands uf red, covered with an open- 
worked red galon. Points of this were in- 
terpleated down the front, and side panels 
were edged with it, thie breadth buttoning 
down for part of its length. 

The bodice was trimmed en Zouave, 
with handsome black passementerie over 
red. A fawn oolored cloth of fine quality 
had some handsome braiding in front, 
ending in heavy tassels of silk fringe; this 
opened over tawny orange, with a good 
admixture of reddish-brown in its tone—a 
most excellent combination. Many skirts 
now are made all round, but, in lieu of 
drapery, some of the richer fabrics open at 
the sides as the wearer moves, to show the 
under-panellings of contrasting color and 
material. 

Another example of this was a neutral- 
@eolored checked velvet introduced under 
the folde of the back and sides, and asa 
vest to the bodice; it was one of the most 
eflectively elegant dresses I have seen this 
year. The sieeves, many of them, are 
buttoned inside the arm to half their 
depta. 

A green cloth thus treated had a most 
handsome skirt; at the hem of the front 
breadth was a thick red and black silk 
ruche, edging some magnificient red and 
black embroidery carried in broad decided 
points up the front breadth. Fawn and 
tones of drab are much in favor, and a 
deep shade of drab cloth opened over a 
peach front, but only in such a fashion that 
it seemed to show inadvertently and not as 
a bold decided front breadth, forming the 
most important part of the dress, On the 
sides of this gown was an applique of 
black guipure, on one side broad, on the 
otuer narrow. 


A teagown I saw here was new and most 
stylish, The Princess back was made of a 
velvet leaf brocade on a gauze ground, and 
of so dark a blue that I never doubted but 
it was black; it was interthreaded with 
gold, which wae almost invisible, and 
needed seeking for; but the front was one 
soft, graceful drapery of brilliant cherry- 
colorea crepe de Chine, bordered on either 
side with pleated red frills. 


Ribbons confined the fulness at the waist 
and a bigh wired Medicis collar stood up 
atthe back. The sleeves, which were full 
and came to the elbow, were made aiso of 
the red crepe de Chine, opening on the 
outside of the arm, to show the skin; the 
ekirt was exceedingly long. 





Odds aad Ends. 
OF SOME FANOY ABTIOLES, 

Ciroular willow fruit baskets, some in 
their natural color, others peeled, and a 
few gilded, have sdorned many a fashion- 
able dinner table this autumn, sunk in 
blows of soft silk. Atone dinner party 
the baskets were brown, the silk yellow, 
while rich-hued Virginia creeper tendrils 
@rayed over the folds. The lamps ana 
candle shades were yellow, with a spray-of 
the creeper laid on each. 

On anotuer tabie a rich red brocade cloth 
was laid down the centre, embroidered in 


shades of old.gdid, with clusters of red 
cactus dablias, surrounded with autumn 
tinted leaves piaced at distances, four 
larger ones being at the corners, The tints 





of the flowers and leaves corresponded ex- 








actly with those of the brocade and em- 


broidery. The lamp and candle shades 
were red. 
Smail fretwork wheelbarrows, fitted 


witn tins and filled with flowers, are some- 
times seen at the four corners of a centre 
cloth; and if this latter is of gold-colored 
plush, pusved or wrinkled ap in the centre, 
and the flowers yellow, the effect is re- 
markably good. The foids in the plush 
throw up ail its rich lustre, 

Ata dinner party, in a wild, mountain- 
ous, wooded district, a layer of moss was 
laid down the centre of the table, into 
which fur gi cf the brightest hues were put, 
as if growiuvg out of it. In the centre was 
a large china bowl, filled with fern and 
grasses. Tue country sround was barren 
of tlowers, and the hostess liked variety. 
The effect was moat euccesstu!, and afforded 
@ capital top'c for conversation, 

Muslin, with a aliver or gilded design, ts 
sometimes ‘‘ruffied up,’”’ down the centre 
of a table, with single Howers, such as 
pauales, chrysanthemums, alamarders &., 
scattered over, and silver or gilt spoons 
and ornaments arranged about the table 
and edges of the muslin. 

It bas lately come into fashion with 
various articles, such as small tables, 
brackets, photograph siides, with shelf 
above, for walls, iron tripod potato pots, &., 
to sprinkle gold dust over the surface when 
the second cost is fresh. The powder is 
‘tdabbed” on lightly with a brush, and 
any metallic powder may be used; it looks 
very well. Lustra colors answer admir- 
ably for ;he purpose, 

Sometimes a delicate spray of flowers, or 
a few butterfiles, bats, or birds are painted 
in Oils on this besprinkled surface, 

Wooden overmanties, with a mirror in 
the centre, and numerous apertures for 
different sizsd photographs, now adorn 
many & wali where formerly the old- 
fashioned framed looking glass was to be 
seen. The occu;aut of the room or some 
friend generally design the arrangement, 
and get some ‘nandy man” to carry out 
the idea, The photos are putin from the 
back, and can be easily c anged, and the 
who.e thing is made to book on to nails 
fixed on the wall. 

Little sheives or brackets are often placed 
above and beneath photos to hold small 
ornaments, but not to intercept the sight of 
the photos, and take away any stiff appear- 
ance, A great number of photos may be 
shown off in this way, as the overmantel 
varies in s.z9 according to individual taste, 
The long photo slides in wood for nailing 
en the wall are sometimes carried round a 
small boudoir, with a shelf above for orna- 
mente, Each side holds from six to eight 
photos, which alip in from each side along 
@ groove, 

Another groove is cut in front ofthe back 
one for the two pieces of glass to slip in 
from each end, and meet inthe middle, 
The length of each slide is about 29 inches 
long and 11 inches wide, and the sheif 
measures 5 inches in width. There isa 
space of 3 inches from the shelf to the top 
of the photo aperture, and from the base of 
it to the edge of the alide, 

A narrow perpendicular bar sometimes 
(apparently) divides gach photo, but more 
genérally the photos are just pushed in, 
touching each other. These can be made 
in plain deal for cheaper and can be stained 
at home, 

Staining and varnisning is coming much 
into favor, as any color can be obtained 
from a working painter—only one wash of 
sta!n ls necessary, and two of varnish. The 
stain is, of course, liquid, and diluted with 
water, It is washed on with a good-sized 
brusb, broadly and quickly, then lightly 
worked over with a flat, dry brush, the 
Jast touches being according to the grain of 
the wood. Copal, or clear drying varnish 
may be used, 

In a few days all stickiness vanishes, and 
the whole is dry and durabie. The oup of 
tea screens are now carried out in minia- 
ture, and adapted for standing on a table. 
The upper panels, measariag 714 inches 
across by 5 inches deep, are covered witb 
piush, and have gilt nails for hanging 
medals or miniatures on, and the lower 
ones, with a perpendicular bar dividing 
them, are large enough to hold a cabinet 
photo each, slipped in from the back, 

The emali shelf, about 8 inches wide, 
dividing the upper and lower panels, is 
used for very minute ornaments, The 
whole screen stands 20 inches high, and 
each leaf is 10 inches wide. 

Drawn linen teacloths are now the most 
fashionabie, Some are very handsome, 
and many have a large monogram worked 
and raised at one corner. Frames of white 
kid, painted, sre novel, and are sometimes 
given as wedding presenta. Painted opaque 
Klass lanterns for nightlights, in pink, 

blue and opal, are popular. 


Ls 


Cenfidential Correspendents, 


Mus, A. M—At present we have ai/ the 


stories we are in ueed of, 


MoNsIBUR.—Tbea French words “faire 
careme’’ means to keep Lent, 


CasTEWooD. — The nunbors of Tuy 
l'O8T containing ‘The Outlaw's Daughter’ are now 
out of print, and it is not published in book -iorm, 


SsLINA.—A letter addressed ‘poste reg. 
tante’’ atany piace simply means that It is to be ien 
till called for, Most Comtinental towns have a poste 
restante, 


A. F, M.—Oonvicts are no longer sent 
outof England, New South Wales has long ceased 
to be # penal colony; the last batch of convicts sent 
to Sydney landed in 184, 


Ruopa. -The length of the term for 
dancing lessons depends entirely upon the Person 
teaching or rules Of the school to which you go, 
every academy makes its own arrangements, : 


Tom THUMB —Defaced postage stamps 
are not of the slightest use; we have seen them need 
for an odd-luoking dadu round s room, and for gipey 
tabies, butthe effect produced is hardly worth the 
troubie of putting them on, 


GERMAN.—There can be no doubt that 
scale-playing before breakfast, which is ‘often indul. 
aed in by young ladies, is very prejudicial to your 
nerves, Equally soils tenacious sitting at the Piano 
for four or five hours together, 


BRokgEN.—We should say tbe young 
man was not worth breaking your heart about. There 
are plenty betlerones inthe world Wait till the 
right one comes along, and you will laugh at your 
troubles over this worthless one, 


M. A. 8. H.—Steel is eoftened by first 
making it very hot, and then allowing it tocooi 
slowly, repeating the operation when necessary; 
being the converse of making steel hard, which is to 
make it hot, then cool it rapidly by water, 


L, A. F.—There would be nothing wrong 
in writing tothe young lady. If you can put your 
hopesand thoughts better into aletter than into 
words, address her im that way, by all means. If she 
issilly enough toridicule what you mean as sover 
earnest, she is hardly worth thinking about, 


T. E. L.—To curry favor” is 8 corrupt. 
ion of middie Euglish—to curry ‘‘faveli;'* that is, to 
rub down ahorse. Favell was a common name fora 
horse in the fourteenth century. Other authorities 
give toe derivation of the word curry as coming from 
the French ‘‘courir’’—to hunt alter, to seek, 


AvUROBA.—Love philtres are things that 
went out of date after the dark ages: anyone profes 
sing to make or vend such things nowadays would be 
liable to be dealt with in the same fasbion as fortune- 
tellersand piavet-rulers, and ail the rest of the tribe 
of impostors who profess to look into the future, 


J.T. 8.—A good coating for canvas, to 
render it waterproof, may be made by dissolving 
india rubber or gutta-percha in paptha, This var- 
nish can be bought ready made. It should be pat 
upon the canvas with a brush, and very thin, Whea 
nearly dry, it must be well dusted over with powder- 
ed French chalk, 


8. E, J.—The gold lettering on the backs 
of books is done as follows: Athbin film of gold size 
is first brushed over the leather; upon this, whes 
sufficiently dry, a leaf of gold is placed, The letters 
(each of which is asteel die) are then pressed with 
some force upon the leather. The dies are made hot 
before they are applied, 


Yxoman.—If you are sincerely attached 
to the young lady, wetbink the difference in ss 
would not matter, As a rule, though, the husband 
should be older than the wife for many obvious rea- 
sons. Ifhe be younger, he cannot maintain his 
authority so well; and then, too, a woman is always 
older for her age than a man, 


J. Ketrm.—We do not eee that apy po 
sible harm could come to your eyesight through the 
extraction of theeye teega. Tuere is such a belief 
prevalent, but itis merely a popular fallacy. At the 
same time, it is nota good thing to have the teeth 
extracted at all, unless their removal has become a2 
urgent necessity and stopping them an impossibility. 


K. F.—Yoar timidity is simple nervous 
ness, or rather nervelessness. The valves of the heart 
suffer a suddea contraction, and the surface biood is 
thus bindered from flowing in its proper course. lt 
is impossible to prevent this, save by education, rea- 
son, urcustom, It would be absurd to advise any 
remedy, which would isdeed be worse than the 
disease. 

CuequerR —A widow marr ing » second 
time shouid be guided by ber husband's wishes as to 
whether sbe shall remove her first wedding ring from 
her finger before the new one is placed on, Whens 
lady has been twice married, two wedding rings are 
frequently seen on the same finger, while occasion- 
ally the first one is placed on the corresponding 
finger of the right hand, 


RupsTow.—This is simply a question of 
conscience, and your conscience is against you. You 
love the girl and make her love you; and then your 
passion cools; and you ask us whether you would do 
well to marry her; that is, your conscience tells you 
that you are wrong; so you ask us whether you sre 
right? There still seems to be a remnant of generous 
feeling in your heart; follow its impulses, and trust 
to make the future a happy one. 


Marta D.—There are various means by 
which the color of the hair may be changed or modi- 
fled. Address ‘‘Dollard & Co., 1223 Chestnut St. 
Phila.,’? and if there is anything suitable to 2 
case they will put you in the way of it. 2 — 
Duchess’* is an English lady who chooses to bide be 
real name under this titie. It is taken from the uue 
of the first story sheever wrote. **Ouida’’ is -" 
pen-name of Louise de ln Ramee an English lady 0 
tile, Itisachild's way of pronounciag * ga? 
and is pronounced as if spelt ‘‘We-da. 
Freoch the word ‘‘mal’* meaning ache or pain 1s 4?” 


ing. Thee 
plied to the particular spot aching or painng os 
**mal -de-pied is a 90° 


**mal-~<de-tete’’ is headache; s *tpal- 
foot; ‘*mal-de-sieu’’ a pain in the breast, ® The 

: é I 
le-dos’’ a pain in the back, or back-acu 
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Marseiliaise Hymn was written by 87 


man named Roget de i’isle. We thank J 


he st 





your offer but just now we have & 
need, 


























